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Sale of Women’s Silk : 
Sailors—Knox 


Knox silk sailors formerly priced $22.00, $25.00 and $30.00 
Black, Gray and Brown. $ 1 8.0° 


All Knox Women’s Wear 
4 ' Reduced 25 Per Cent 7 


Including all Sport Hats and Trimmed Millinery. All Sport Coats, Suits, 
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Your Tired Feet 
will find Rest and 
Comfort in these 


Shoes 


Feet that rebel at the restraint 
of ordinary footwear find relief, 
feet that “break down” after 
standing or walking for a few 
hours find health,—all feet find 
rest and comfort in Cantilever 
Shoes. 


Cantilever Shoes are easy 
without being ungainly. They 
are comfortable because they fit 
snugly, restfully, like a doctor’s 
bandage, 

Cantilever Shoes have a shank 
that conforms to the curve of the 
arch. When you lace the shoe 
you draw up the under-arch sole 
so that it hugs the instep and 

This support means gratifying 





relieves the arch of all strain. 
comfort, 

The shank of the Cantilever Shoe does not bind and weaken the 
muscles as do metal appliances and stiff-soled shoes. It flexes 
with the foot. Muscles surrounding the small bones of the arch 
have free play with every step. In this natural way, by strength- 
ening the muscles. Cantilevers prevent and correct fallen arches. 

There is plenty of toe room. The weight is distributed to spare 
the arch and encourage easy posture. There is grace and com- 
fort in Cantilever Shoes. They are good !ooking, made of fine 
leathers, on trim lines. Widths from AAAAA to E. 

You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 414 Fulton St., (5th floor) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C. & Baltimore. 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, 














Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 


Excelsior 37H Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Now, Concerning Christmas Gifts 


there are many things that might appropriately be said; | 
but one of them will be sufficient to carry ¥ 


fam: 


the point—which is milli 


eer 


EO 


That thoughtful planning and early buying will bring much more agreeable 4 
results all around than can possibly be achieved by waiting. The Store is to a 
brimful of new and charming things—beautiful to look upon, delightful to z. 
possess. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to make selections before the + ch 


inevitable ‘‘rush’’ begins. 
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suffrage situation is a cheering one, the outlook in other 


F tl 
I respects is sufficiently dark. The world is threatened by 


Twenty-three million children in Europe and _ forty 


famine 
million men, women and children in North China are on the 
verge of starvation, beside many others elsewhere. 


It i. an appalling state of affairs. Herbert Hoover does well 


‘al to public benevolence, and the response should be 


tO aj) 

generous; but it is a crying shame that such a situation should 
ever ave been allowed to arise, and a still greater shame that 
it should be left to private charity to remedy it. 


I. \RGE: part of the world is sick and a larger part in sorrow, 
A ‘| one believes the words of Dr. Royai Copeland, health 
commissioner of New York City. Speaking at a dinner given 
on November 21 to Dr. [manuel 
relief work in central and eastern Europe, Dr. Copeland said that 


in that region there are more than 10,000,000 fatherless children, 


saruch, one of the leaders of 


of whom no less than 3,500,000 are completely orphaned. 





— — He also reported that in his own recent investigations of [uro- 


pean health conditions there were 11,000,000 cases of typhus in 


the territory visited by him. 


S the activities of the coming winter multiply, women have 
A to face the problem how to get their work done with the 
least possible wear and tear of the nerves. 

Half the battle will be won if they can stick to the determina- 
tion to see the large things large and the small things small. 
sarah Bernhardt has well said: 

“You should never waste life in futile emotions. 
of youth and health is to give no more importance to things than 


The secret 
they really merit.” 


W' JMEN in all parts of the United States must have smiled 
a sarcastic smile on reading a recent news item. It an- 
nounced that Governor Clement of Vermont had pardoned out, 
after two hours of imprisonment, an ex-Governor who had been 
found guilty of defrauding the State on fifty different counts. 
bovernor Clement said he thought the former Governor had 
“Suffered enough.” But when the Legislature of Vermont was 
willing and anxious to deliver the women of the United States 
fom their legal companionship with felons and idiots, of which 
they had become exceedingly weary, it did not occur to Governor 
Clement that the women had suffered long enough. He stub- 
bornly refused to call a special session. If it had depended upon 
him—-if Tennessee had not come to the rescue—the women would 
be unenfranchised still. 

In announcing this extraordinary pardon, the papers suggest 
that one Governor had sympathy with another. Some women 
will undoubtedly say that one erring Governor might naturally 
ympathize with another. Both have ensured for themselves an 
enviable place in history. 
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A WEEKLY CHRONICLE OF PROGRESS 


1920 NUMBER 26 


ILL it seem a matter for congratulation or otherwise to 
the few Americans who live in the millionaire class to find 
their number depopulated 5,2467 

That exclusive class fell from an overcrowded 26,190 to 20,944 
between 1917 and 1918. 

The number of us who paid taxes on incomes over $2,000 a 
year also fell off nearly a million between the vears 1917 and 
1QI8. 
selves in the group of the prosperous in 


While 4,425,114 people came gaily up to prove them 
IQI7, only 3,472,800 
were income payers in 1918. 

Out of the more than 100,000,000 of us in this country less 
than 4,000,000 are living on incomes that spell comfort. [ven 
at the supposition that the taxpayer is head of his family and 
so speaks collectively, the income tax returns of 1918 would 
indicate less than twenty per cent of the families of the nation 
provided with even the modest income of $2,000. 

If this is so what becomes of the myth of the enormous wealth 


which the laboring class owns at present. 


HI: Regional Conferences now going on cal] attention afresh 

to the breadth and variety of the work mapped out by the 
National League of Women Voters. No alert-minded suffragist 
need feel that she has nothing left to do, now that the vote is 
achieved. We have won the tool; but on every side are things 
waiting to be done with it. 

Some women, indeed, have worn themselves out in the long 
struggle for the ballot, and may naturally and rightly feel that 
henceforward the active fighting must be done by others. But 
those who have an ounce of strength left should realize the duty 
Wendell Phillips 


En- 


Among the various departments 


of using it; and not only the duty, but the joy. 
said, “ Throw yourself on the altar of some great cause! 
thusiasm is the life of the soul.” 
of the National League of Women Voters there should be at 
least one to appeal to every woman, whatever her temperament. 
Indeed, with some of us the difficulty is that several appeal so 
strongly we are eager to attend the sectional meetings on all of 
them, and as these meetings are held simultaneously, it cannot 
be done. As the old Scotchman said, “So many good oppor 
tunities have to be lost in this world just for the want of a little 
ubiquity !’ 
AST week’s two Regional Conferences of the League of 
Women Voters involved the women of the entire North 
eastern seaboard. These conferences gave the first opportunity 
to judge whether the League has taken deep root in the hearts 
of the women of the more thickly populated states, and the evi 
dence that the League has so rooted is now established. The 
conferences demonstrated not only that women can be inflamed 
to righteous effort by a desire for better legislation, but that there 
is an impersonal sort of solidarity among women. 
Without detaching themselves from their parties or arraigning 
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themselves as a woman’s party against the opposite sex, they are 
showing again as they showed throughout the suffrage campaigns 
an immense capacity for massing themselves for a definite aim. 

Better education, a maternity bill, control of the packers, citi- 
zenship of married women, a model child labor law—women 
have set their teeth to gain these thingc. But they will do it 
without ceasing to be Republicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, wives, sisters or mothers. All those 
relations will continue parallel with whatever else they are doing. 

Women have manifested that they can be true to an ideal 
without abandoning party loyalty or family affection. 


N Latin speaking countries the equal rights of women are 

gaining ground. 

The Italian suffrage bill which passed the Chamber of Dep- 
uties last year, but stuck in the Senate because of technicalities 
of procedure, passed the Chamber again this year on November 
19 with a favorable vote of 240. There were Io negative votes. 

Deputy Salvanini in his speech for the bill cited the fact that 
most of the women rulers of the world have been highly suc- 
cessful. 

The Italian measure provides for both franchise and eligibility 
under the same conditions as men. 

From Madrid comes the announcement that the Society of the 
Spanish Women’s Crusade is about to begin an intensive cam- 
paign throughout the whole of Spain in favor of the equaliza- 
tion of laws for men and women. “ Laws at the present time,” 
the Society claims, “are totally unjust to women.” 

It seems as if the genius of women for organization is to be 
demonstrated in Spain, for these crusaders have mapped out a 
nation-wide organization with branches in every large center. 


lig’ bet JERSEY women whose foremothers once tasted the 
4 blood of enfranchisement a hundred years or more ago, 
find atavism strong. They are fairly blooming into juries over 
on the other side of the Hudson River. Orange, where Lucy 
Stone planted seeds of liberty, is the juriest place so far. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison was the lady foreman of an interest- 
ing panel of twelve good women and true who sat in the Orange 
District Court on November 22nd to consider the case of Jack 
Segall, charged with allegally practising dentistry on the molars 
of an unfortunate victim. The charge was brought against Segall 
by the New Jersey State Board of Registration and Examination 
in Dentistry. 

When the case was called Mrs. Edison was unable to serve 
and her place was taken by Mrs. Everett Colby, wife of a former 
state senator and a neighbor of Mrs. Edison in Llewellyn Park. 
Mrs. Jennie Van Ness, assembly-woman-elect from Essex County, 
was one of the women jurors, as was also the wife ot the Mayor 
of Orange, Mrs. William A. Lord. 

The jury was out just 16 minutes, during which time it took 
two ballots, and then brought in a verdict of guilty. 

This is the first woman jury in New Jersey to hear a criminal 
case. 


Portia Argues Her Own Case 

N both Columbia University, New York, and Cambridge Uni- 

versity, England, there are spirited campaigns under way to 
admit women law students, while Oxford University, England, 
having at last given in to the pleas of the Portias has quietly set- 
tled down with both men and women students on an equal footing 
for matriculation, degrees and membership. 

Petitions and resolutions from the women of Barnard Col- 
lege have been made frequently during the last few years and 
now the faculty of Barnard College has come forth with a reso- 


lution to the faculty of the Columbia Law School, setting fo: 
ward that the women of New York have long been eligible fy; 
admission to the bar and have for three years been voting cit, 
zens of the state and that the refusal of the Columbia Law Schog 
to admit women places the university in an anomalous positig, 
which is “ very embarrassing to Barnard College. 

Dean Harlan F. Stone of the Law School is reported as com, 
menting that “ women are not admitted to the Law School, be 
cause they never have been.” An argument which indicates hoy 


great an undertaking is before the women if they are to win bf 
reason and logic. 

Meanwhile Oxford University has made the greatest chang 
in its.constitution during all its history. No longer must womer 
students sit in a corner mindful of that ancient adage “ little girl 
are meant to be seen and not heard.” No longer must they ap 
pear without the academic gown before scores of male student 
in their robes and caps. The new women students are wearing 
with their robes soft four-pointed caps, copies of those orn is 
Oxford centuries ago and made familiar today by the «ostumy 
of Portia in the “ Merchant of Venice.” 

England is marching forward. Will her other great university 
Cambridge, outdistance Columbia in acknowledging the principk 


of equal education? 


W hat is Your Child Worth = 


fy ARING the business of motherhood intelligent is the tas 
4V2 of the Mother-Child-Centre of Detroit. This is a 

of the work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. It: 
a center for consultation planted in a part of the city where: 
will do the most good. Here come women of the neghhori 
seeking advice on their home problems. Here they bring the 
children to a new kind of clinic, not only a clinic for the sick chi 
dren under the care of the physician and nurse in attendance bi 
a clinic where the recreation and well-being of the well child: 
also considered. 


“ectiog 


Here mothers talk together about the way to improve sanita‘ 
conditions of the neighborhood. 
This is getting down to brass tacks. 





Why not a staff meeting of all the mothers of a neighborhoo 
for the sake of collectively improving all the children? 


N New York City on Sunday evening, November 14th, a hal 
dozen little children were trampled to death in trying to escaj 
from a burning motion picture theatre. Some of the dead chil 
dren were only two years old. Immediate public reaction wai 
of course, that of blaming someone. The trial proceeding 
showed, however, that technically speaking the management ha 
not broken the fire laws. 

The section of the law which forbids proprietors to admit ut 
attended minors to a picture theatre was doubtless slurred ove 
and the details of the story show a horrible callousness concert 
ing the sanctity of childhood. The outstanding feature of th 
incident in the minds of women everywhere will be the fact the 
it is ever and anywhere possible for children little more than it 
fants to be so unprotected that they could be in a crowded pla 
with only such guardianship as that of a brother or sister n 
much older than themselves. 

Something much deeper than legislative acts must reac! st¢ 
a condition as this. It demands an awakened social conscien 
which will make it impossible for the working mother not to 
free to give more personal attention to her children; it also é 
mands collective care of childhood where individual care is i 
possible, and, above all, education of the ignorant mother int 
fundamentals of child care. 
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S a matter of record, that more children’s lives were not 
A lost in the Catherine Street theatre fire was due to the 
heroism of a woman, Mrs. Belle A. Thompson, who walked into 
the panic stricken auditorium, not once, but several times, and 
lifted little children to safety over the heads of the crowd. She 
was mobbed herself, her clothes almost torn off, bruised and bat- 
tered, struck by fists and crushed almost unconscious in her 
efforts to save the children. 

But she saved them. 

Mrs. Thompson lives at No. 46 Allen Street, and as all New 
York knows, there is no street more sordid, nor more poverty- 
stricken than Allen Street. 

So it was not a woman from an “ up-town”’ neighborhood, who 
risked her own life to save others; it was a woman from the very 


densest tenement neighborhood of the city. 


Victory Voyage 

M RS. CATT has made many trips to Europe, but never one 

* under such happy circumstances as that on which she has 
now started. The very waves must have seemed to her to sing 
of victory. On every voyage she has been accompanied by the 
affectionate good wishes of women in all lands, but this is the 
first time that she has left behind her the women of her own 
country enfranchised from sea to sea. On her last trip the situa- 
tion in the United States was so critical that only the impera- 
tive necessity of attending to her duties as International Presi- 
dent could have torn her away, and her heart must have been 
fuil of anxiety during her absence. What a contrast on this 
occasion! Victory in the United States is now a solid fact; 
and so far as equal suffrage is concerned, she can cross the ocean 
with her heart at rest. We can easily imagine the congratula- 
tions that must surround her on the other side. A. S. B. 


oo 


Woman and the Primary 

OMEN faced with their first primary vote this year, in 

many instances with no chance to participate in party 
councils before the slate was made, felt non-plussed and won- 
dered whether, after all, the direct primary permitted any indi- 
vidual expression whatsoever. To these disturbed souls Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt and Ex-Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
have both within the past week counselled patience. 

They have urged the retention of the direct primary based 
on similar arguments. In theory it is more democratic and re- 
spectful of the voters’ rights than is the old convention system. 
In practice it is still very far from what it should be, according 
to both of these guiding minds, but, they ask, as some one has 
asked concerning Christianity, “ Has it really ever been tried?” 

Mrs. Catt in her speech to the League of Women Voters in 
New York City on November 16, conceded that while “ primaries 
are imperfect they at least give the rank and file a chance to 
choose.” 

Mr. Hughes’ speech made in Indianapolis about the same date, 
before the National Municipal League, of which he is president, 
made a similar statement. Mr. Hughes claims for the primary 
system that “it places a weapon in the hands of the party voters 
which they can use with effect in case of need. They are no 
longer helpless,” and that “the fact of this control gives to the 
voters a consciousness of power and responsibility.” 

In his Indianapolis speech, Mr. Hughes carefully covered all 
the usual objections to the direct primary system and advocated 
a gathering to which representatives would be chosen by elections 
within the membership of the party. “ The distinctive feature of 
this gathering,” he said, “ would be that it would consist of a 


directly responsible group, instead of a host of delegates elected 
in such a manner and in such numbers as to be without any real 
personal responsibility to the party voters. It would be, in a 
sense, a nominating committee, appointed by the party in a con- 
venient manner so as to charge each representative with direct 
responsibility.” 

Judge Hughes expressed a confidence that this “ gathering ” 
or party conference could be made a really representative body. 
3ut it seems to hold too many of the potentialities of boss control 
that distinguished last summer’s designating convention, to be 
as promising as the friends of the direct primary might wish. 


A Worthy Cause 


HE sale of Tuberculosis Christmas Seals affords an oppor- 

tunity for every reader of the Woman Citizen to help in 
extending the great health war of the National Tuberculosis As 
sociation and its 1,200 affiliated state and local associations. 

One special form of its work which is sure to grip the hearts 
of women everywhere is the fight for health of little children. 

E-very conscentious mother is anxious to have her children grow 
up mentally trained to make a success of life. But sometimes, 
often, alas, parents do not see that healthy growth and develop- 
ment of the body must be the foundation of all real success. The 
school ‘or the parent that tries to force the mental development 
while the body is daily becoming more feeble is making a big 
mistake. 

Fresh air, food and rest are three things that should be avail- 
able in the right measure for everyone, not only for those who 
are actually sick but those who are likely to be. 

There is, however, in childhood the additional necessity of pro- 
viding education. The effort to mix education with fresh air, 
food and rest has led to the starting of special schools where chil- 
dren can build up their health at the same time that they are 
studying. These schools are called open-air schools or fresh-air 
classes and they are being established all over the coun- 
try through the efforts of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its affiliated agencies throughout the country. There 
are now open-air schools for children actually tuberculous, 
for those who are pre-tuberculous, or in danger of becoming tu- 
berculous on account of their poor health, and for perfectly 
healthy children. There are also many camp schools open only 
during the summer months. Some of the most interesting of 
these schools which have proved wonderfully successful, are held 
on old abandoned ferry boats moored in the East River in New 
York. 

The idea back of all these open-air schools is that tubercle 
bacilli and other disease germs of all kinds have trouble living in 
the body of a person who spends a great part of his time out of 
doors. 

The open-air school looks at health from a broad point of view. 
It does not think it has done everything when it takes the child 
outdoors and gives him plenty of air. Frequently these schools 
provide all the three meals that the child eats and some extra 
nourishment. It is recognized that enough food and of the right 
kind is absolutely necessary. The outdoor child can digest more 
than the indoor child. Cold lunches brought from home will 
not do. 

In the open-air school an effort is made to give each child also 
just the right proportion of rest and of exercise. There is no 
regular amount of each that will suit all children. Every child is 
carefully studied for his own needs as to variety of exercise and 
amount, the kind and amount that will make his circulation and 
organs act at their best. Then the amount of rest that is needed 
to refresh both body and mind is supplied at intervals during the 


day. 
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The “‘Lives’’ and the “‘Fiction’’ of Women 


HE accepted “fiction” of 
the intellectual heroine 
from the beginning has been that 
knowledge makes for misery, 
for discontent; for *‘ bitterness,” 
From the 18th century caricatures of 


“aggressiveness,” “unwomanli- 
ness’ and “ coldness.” 
her, through the harsh mid-Victorian portraits of her down 
through George Eliot’s and Mrs. Humphrey Ward's thoughtful 
studies, we. always feel in her some black disharmony between 
knowledge and woman’s life, with the cause of the discord al- 
ways centered about knowledge. 

On the surface this is plausible enough, for never, till we had 
the “ thinking heroine,” could we have the conscious heroine, and 
the pain of the conscious creature is surely greater than the pain 
of the fool. But, remembering that knowledge is power—per- 
haps!—and even joy, we begin to question, not her undoubted 
misery in the novel, but its cause. We know she is a sick woman, 
but we come to doubt the rightness of the novelist’s “ treat- 
We are given her special case at a special stage, 
So, once again, where the 
’ are refuge, and in the 


ment ”’ of her! 
but what we lack is the case history. 
fiction of women fails us, their ‘‘ Lives’ 
memoirs of the intellectual women of the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries lies material before which fictions of unhappy clever women 
shrink and pale. 

For if these soul-sick memoirs hold one stark truth in common 
it is this: that, far from knowledge making primarily for their 
misery, it was their intolerable misery that made at first for 
knowledge. The lives of Lady Mary Montagu, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Maria Edgeworth, Hannah More, Harriet Martineau, Jane 
Carlyle, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, George Eliot, Margaret 
Fuller, even the would-be-learned, shy, defiant little Brontés, most 
of all Sonya Kovalevsky, most learned lady and most yearning 
woman, cry this to the heavens,—that their indelible trend toward 
“ unhappiness ” was already determined by the misery of their 
lives, whether in England, Russia or America, in luxurious man- 
sion or in Yorkshire parsonage, long before they turned to books 
for solace; that no strongest tonic of conscious scholarship or 
pure joy in knowledge could ever quite heal the psychic hurts 
from whose pain, as to a merciful anesthesia, they turned despair- 
ingly toward knowledge. 

HEY were born sick, of sick mothers bored to death with 
their increasingly vacant, idle, insipid lives whose whole 

aim was submission to a decayed ideal of “ femaleness.’””’ Wom- 
an’s restlessness and discontent began in the 17th century, before 
any full generation of them could read, when men began to 
travel more easily over the globe and curiosity over the unknown 
began to creep all dangerously into homes. Not learning, but the 
new sounds of Life outside, made them restless ; as caged animals, 
sensing some subtle, far-distant scent or sound, begin, myste- 
riously to their keepers, to pace their narrow prisons. The “ bit- 
ter” ignorant woman was in the world before the learned woman 
existed ; it was her intolerable environment that made her bitter 
even while she was powerless in her ignorance to change it and 
unfit to exist outside of it ; it was the world’s hostility to change— 
not her knowledge—that made the learned woman more bitter 
as she realized she was called not an asset but an enemy to life. 
Read the two great “cautions” left her granddaughter by Lady 
Mary Montagu in 1753: first, to master the languages for read- 
ing’s sake, “the most lasting of pleasures ”; second, “ and which 
“is most absolutely necessary,” to conceal whatever learning she 
attains ; “ the parade of it will only serve to draw on her the envy 
“of all he and shi fools the use of knowledge in our sex 
is to learn to be contented at small expense.”” And the “aggressive, 


The Intellectual Heroine in Fiction 
By Edna Kenton 


unwomanly” learned woman of 
fiction was not in the beginning 
made aggressive 
again the 


the woman 
by knowledge, but 
ignorant woman, desiring knowledge and daring to ask for tcach- 
ers and books and colleges. It was the desire that was uny om- 
anly; the request that was aggressive. Reading in these mei \oirs 
the early struggles of women eager to learn is like standing ina 
corridor lined with sensitive victims stretched on wheels, tiec and 
gagged, with only avid ears and eyes and brain left free. 

She was sensed as a subject—the intellectual heroine far 
back in the 18th century, for the derided group of them. -the 
famous Bluestockings—could not exist in 18th century Lo. don 
and not be dragged out of life into the novel. 


was dressed at first, by Fanny Burney, Hannah More, Ric! ird- 


As a subjec she 


son and many others, in clown’s rags, tags and bobtail, and, * as- 
was hurled headlong into 


culine-featured and masculine-minded,” 
“ plot” that had no manner of use for her and showed it at € ery 
seam and joining. Having no relation to anything in 18th -en- 
tury life, she could have no relation to the 18th century nm vel; 
so she began, and for a long time remained, a sort of male-fe:iale 


clown, a pestered, bewildered fool of fiction. 


ATER, when “ plot” permitted, that is to say when, in the 
mid-19th century, women’s colleges came to be, her clown’s 
rags were exchanged for ascetic monkish garb. She was “ spec- 
tacled, looking older than she was by reason of much pondering 
over books and perhaps too little exercise, that hitherto rare 


thing, a girl of study and of books, with a passion for learning. 
This was written of her, in 1882, by Waiter Besant in “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” and is typical. Coming slowly into life 
The novelists, particularly the 
Wilkie Collins did her 
several times, particularly Marian Holcombe in his famous mys- 
tery novel, ‘‘ The Woman in White.” : 
brained ” and as ugly as usual, and Mr. Collins denied her, as 
usual, love ; but he liked her genuinely, and drew her sitting at the 
center of his plot, directing all its movement. Charles Kingsley’s 
‘“ Hypatia,” though an all but pre-historic Greek intellectual, held 
a point or two for the “ new heroine.” Charlotte Yonge’s “ The 
Clever Woman of the Family ” is a clever woman’s novel written 
against her own kind, controversial and bitterly antagonistic. 
” novels centered about the 
learned woman, of course, with the doctress the most dangerous 


since 1700 she was still “ rare”! 
minor novelists, could not let her alone. 


Marian was “ masculine- 


The large group of early “ doctress 


of them all, and dealt usually with the “ cold” type. For in gen- 


If, as now and then 
happened, she loved, she paid heavily; she either gave up Greek 


eral this new heroine was a “ man-hater.”’ 
for marriage or she gave up marriage for mathematics. She had 
developed in fiction; from a “ fool” she had become a “ mind.” 
3ut she was still a lay figure, draped in controversy. She was 
serious-minded to excess, lamentably self-conscious, sexless, 
charmless and “ cold.” Because, said fiction, of her learning ! 
She was most of this in life. But was her new learning the 
Or was it the attitude of a hostile social order 
that determined her first public attitude to books—that of learn- 
ing for learning’s sake and all called lost but “ honors ” ? 

For the world has never allowed women to undertake a new 
adventure in life casually and naturally. They have always suf- 
fered from a pitiless publicity. Just as unnaturally as they first 
began to learn, in secret, from hidden. books, so, just as unnat- 
urally, they began to study in the open, behind glass walls, ‘he 
focus for every. jeering, peering eye. In-those perturbed. days 
everything in the world was. being proved or disproved by those 
first girl students; vital statistics waited on their “annual re- 


primary cause? 
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ports”; and by the records all of woman’s unwon cause rose or 
fell. They had been maneuvered into a position where their lit- 
eral motto had to be “ All work and no play.” Just as learning 
had been for centuries a thing apart from their sad play life, so 
now play must be a thing apart from their college life. Frivolous 
fooling—the cream of cultured living—they dared not indulge 
in; nothing, not even love, must interfere with the public proving 
of their ability to learn! Never has a generation of young men 
been jockeyed into a state of collective high hysteria by need of 
proving to a doubting world that men could master the classics; 
no “man’s cause” has ever hung on anything which eliminated 
love and play! That first generation of college women proved 
for «!l time that women could learn, but it paid the bill; paid it, 
cas!) down, in love and in fun, except for “ learning,” was a bank 


rup! generation. 


[ s at this stage of her evolution, while she was still only a 

cold mind ” in fiction, that a new note sounds in the “ Lives ” 
of t e contemporary learned woman. The earlier memoirs, while 
ficti nm was painting her a “ fool,” are full of bitterness and pain 
in -iruggle. The later memoirs betray a conscious anguish in 
ach evement that transcends any suffering of their mothers and 
thei: mothers’ mothers. 

e records of George Eliot, Jane Carlyle, Sonya Kovalevsky 
are 0f women who feel they have sold their birthright for a mess 
of .ottage and are to go starving for the rest of their days. 
George Eliot chose love without marriage; Jane Carlyle chose a 
marriage of mind without love; Sonya Kovalevsky lived celibate 
in :arriage for many years; and yet, under these varying condi 
tions, each record is that of the passionate, conscious, irrecon 
cilable conflict between the head and the heart of the learned 
women of the 19th century. They were women and the world 
compelled them to be “ figures.” They had new ideals of the 
relation possible between men and women—unity in the world of 
thought as well as in the world of feeling—and they had moved 
too fast for life, were out of all proportion and relation to it. 
So, once again, they were thrown back upon themselves to face 
the anguish of waste and failure. They were women not only 
lonely but alone. Jane Carlyle had dared to mate herself proudly 
as equal with equal—read her unparalleled memoirs for what 
status of equality Thomas Carlyle gave her in that marriage! 


“Why, why can no one love me!” cried Sonya Kovalevsky. “I 


could be more to a man than most women—and why are the most 


insignificant women loved while I remain unloved!” Sonya’s 


unfinished autobiography and memoirs more than any other 


1 
} 


betray the secret of the anguish of the learned woman in the 19th 
century. 

For she was a “ Figure”! Born of an aristocratic Russian 
family, she made, in 1868, one of the strange marriages then 
which 


coming into vogue in Russia—a marriage in name only 


enabled her, against the wishes of her family, to enter a univer 
sity. She studied mathematics all over Europe, obtained degree 
on high degree, was appointed professor of mathematics at the 
University of Stockholm in 1884, and in 1888 was awarded the 
there was no higher honor—before the greatest 
She did not love her husband, but, 


Prix Bordin 
mathematicians of Europe. 
after ten years of married celibacy, she bore him a child, and 
when she was crowned with the Prix Bordin, she was a soul- 
sick woman. The tragedy of her loveless life had overwhelmed 
her. She tried to call back the wasted years, lost all interest 
in her work, began her autobiography, became immersed in the 
tragedy of her loneliness. All too late she loved, a man who 
cared but little for her. Suddenly, in 1891, she died alone, as 
she had lived. She had 
from inner unhappiness, had yielded to the unnatural social 


pressure that separated woman’s mental from her emotional life, 


turned to knowledge for refuge 


and realized too late that mind could not forever crush down the 
woman, but that her age had set her apart, a figure to be reluct 
antly admired but a figure which still bore no emotional relation 
to the men of her age. More truly than she was the woman he 


could not love, he was the man she could not choose. 


N' IW out of all this new, conscious anguish of women in life, 


something was bound to appear in the novel, and it is one of 


the charming accidents of literature that one of the most learned 


women of this pain-racked period was also one of England's 


greatest novelists. Taking her own type as the life material for 


her group of heroines—material in which preceding novelists had 


found only “ mind ”—George Eliot, first of English novelists, 


brought into English fiction what I like to call the “ conscious 
heroine.” 


For her Dorothea of ‘* Middlemarch,” her Maggie of ‘“* The 


Mill on the Floss,” and her Romola were heroines combining hig! 
intelligence with deep feeling, whose adventures were neithe 
solely of the senses nor solely of the mind, whose whole “ piol 


consists of their “trying to become,” to emerge somehow saved 
creatures from the deadly conflict between the head and the heart 
She bridged the gulf that prejudice had set ujy between learning 
and love; she gave her heroines both mind and emotion ( 
showed that love, for intelligent women, cannot be a tl y apart 
from mind, that to * give up” mathematics for 1 riage 
mancing as absurd as Mrs. Radcliffe’s “ Mystery of Udolph« 
Dorothea married Mr. Casaubon intellectually ; Romola marrie 
Tito Melema emotionally, and their own inner divorcing of feel 
ing from intelligence and intelligence from feeling e 
marriage not only not even half a marriage but no marriage 
all. First of Ienglish novelists, | reorge | tT Opene ¢ ‘ 
life to the heroine, life in its deepest sense, of the pondered b 
lem, the willed act, the self-determined itastre phe elt-dete 
mined, that is, from the beginning by the nature of the 
She tried to let her heroines make their own plot rding 
their own natures, and so to portrav as her great predece 
Scott and Dickens and Thackeray, had never done. the 
chology ” of women. It was the conscious heroine written 
the inside out, and where her fiction falters, her own lo rie 
and letters give the reason. If her heroines work t | ke 
life too seriously, it is because she herself neve ‘ r 
never reconciled it with knowledge and so never fi erenit 
It takes humor to do that and George Eliot was essent d 
for, like all her memoired conten poraries, she was of ck ver 
eration, which learning made all the sicker 

his sounds as if learning for women was disease I 
rather an attempted cure that failed, as if one ‘ 
‘rest-cure ” in the midst of a cynical, shrill, antago: 
Until their environment changed ‘ ere b ( é 
neurotic, hysterical, diseased women, completely nderstoo 


by themselves and by the world. Sonya Kovalevsky’s mo 
tell all this story as blindly as most memoirs tell the truth, but 
not until May Sinclair published * Mary Olivier,” a vear ago 


did the special case of the learned plus her hidden “ case 


Woman, 


history,” get into fiction—two centuries of waste had to pa 


before she was placed in any right relation to life 


South Dakota Women 

HE League of Women Voters of Mitchell, South Dakota, 

has arranged a year’s study based on the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Citizenship Course, as it has appeared in the Woman Citizen. 
The subjects for the meetings are as follows: November, Powers 
of State and National Governments; December, The Cabinet 
Duties of Departments; January, Army and Navy; February, 
State Legislature; March, The Courts; April, Financing the 
Government; May, Congress and Its Work; June, Uncle Sar’s 
Step-Children. 
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Demanding the Substance 
By John R. Shillady 


Executive Director, National Consumers’ League 


“Our fathers fought for the shadow; we demand the substance.”—Ernest Howard Crosby 


O seriously did the delegates to the twenty-first annual meet- 
S ing of the National Consumers’ League take their responsibil- 
ities and so intent on substance instead of shadow that they 
“stuck to it” for twelve hours a day for two days of earnest 
discussion of fundamental industrial problems. Even the usual 
welcoming speeches of local officials, mayors and governors were 
omitted, so anxious were the delegates, almost all women, to get 
down to “ brass tacks” in discussion and action. Not a single 
“pink tea” or other social function. The mere contemplation 
of such a program is enough to make the usual attendant at 
“men’s conventions ” blink in astonishment. What, indeed, are 
we coming to if women, even women voters, are to spend their 
time away from home in such serious discourse! And no teas 
or “ receptions”? What new standard of convention procedure, 
from the man’s standpoint, have here been set? 

It was the “ coming of age” meeting of the National League 
founded in 1899 “to awaken responsibility for the conditions 
under which goods are made and distributed ; to mobilize 
public opinion in behalf of enlightened industrial standards for 
workers and honest products for all.” A year ago at Louisville 
a “ Ten Years’ Program ” was adopted and at the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, on November 17 and 18, delegates from 
consumers’ leagues all over the country had met with officials of 
minimum wage commissions and federal departments concerned 
with industry, to take stock of present trends in women’s work, 
particularly, but not exclusively, and to plan for the future. 

Side by side with gray-haired veterans in the fight for en- 
lightened standards for women workers were college girls from 
the leading women’s colleges of the country, representing their 
college Consumers’ Leagues. All of them, young and middle- 
aged and some past seventy, seemed, in the first year of universal 
suffrage, to take a deeper interest in the vital things that were 
debated by leaders in industrial management, in industry, in labor 
organization, in federal bureaus and commissions, in the League 
of Women Voters and in the Consumers’ League itself. The 
vote gave their opinions potential “‘ punch.” 


Rapper prices without lower wages; practical problems in 
the administration of minimum wage boards; honest prod- 
ucts; quality standards; the people and the packers; the shorter 
working day and its effects upon worker and consumer; the 
worker’s and the consumer’s expectations concerning industry 
and how these expectations were being realized ; all of these sub- 
jects were discussed by men and women who knew by experience 
what they were talking about. 

The speakers at the opening luncheon got down to “ hard pan ”’ 
on the question, “Can we have lower prices without lower 
wages”? Lt. Col. Sanford E. Thompson, a leading consulting 
engineer in industrial management, who during the war was 
chief of practice in the ordnance division of the War Depart- 
ment, and John H. Walker, president of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor and widely known as a leader in the successful 
cooperative movement among the miners of Southern Illinois, 
answered “ yes”’ to the question propounded to them. One spoke 
out of a large experience as an industrial management expert, 
the other as an informed leader of the miners’ union who knew 
the facts about coal and as an organizer of more than one hun- 
dred going cooperative stores. 


Col. Thompson backed his answer by demonstrating tha: in 
competitive industries, rubber, paper goods, textiles, clot'iing 
manufacture, among them, prices had been lowered and wiges 
increased by better management methods. In his own experi- 
ence as an industrial engineer, he said, he had supervised the 
reorganization of production and management procedure so ‘hat 
greater production per man had resulted without increasing the 
strain upon the worker and at the same time reducing costs. ‘)ne 
method of fixing piece rates, quite prevalent, was describe: as 
“ going into a trance and coming out with a proper rate.” 

Mr. Walker said that the same bituminous coal which was old 
to the Chicago consumer at $9 a ton was mined and loaded ‘nto 
the cars at Illinois mines at $2.15 a ton and that Pennsylv: nia 
anthracite which cost but a little more than $3 at the mines vas 
sold to the Philadelphia consumer at from $15 to $16. Vi tor 
Murdock, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, th ew 
some light upon this “ profiteering” by describing “ multiple _lis- 
serviceable reconsignment ” of coal and other essential comn 1d- 
ities, a process of passing the ownership, but not the actual p: 0d- 
uct, along from one broker or middleman to another, each ne 
adding his profit but nothing of value, until the limit of what the 
traffic would bear had been reached. 


_ this meant in war time profits was told by Mr. Wal- 
ker. Income tax reports showed, he said, that coal protits 
ranged from 2,800 to 8,000 per cent; fruit canning profits, 2,000 
per cent; meat packers, more than 4,200 per cent, to name but a 
few industries. 

In a later meeting W. Jett Lauck, secretary of the former Na- 
tional War Labor Board, whose data on anthracite coal protits 
were excluded from the record in the recent anthracite wage 
hearings, in which he appeared as an expert for the miners, gave 
some figures to show that high-priced coal did not result in high 
wages or regular employment. He declared that silk mills, shirt 
factories and knitting mills had been developed in the mining 
regions, due to the fact that miners’ wives were compelled to 
work outside the home to eke out the family income. “ Forty 
per cent of the wives of anthracite miners,” he said, “ kept 
boarders or lodgers or were employed for wages, and 28 per cent 
of the miners’ families were dependent on the earnings of chil- 
dren. And the anthracite mine owners have up to date gotien 
away with the amazing arrogance that their profits are none of 
the public’s business.” 

Both Father John A. Ryan, director of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, who spoke at the closing meeting, and Mr. 
Lauck recognized the need for greater production but were one 
in the conviction that this could be accomplished only by giving 
labor a greater incentive for working harder. This incentive, 
they thought, was not wages and good external conditions of 
labor merely, but a real share in the control of industry. Mr. 
Lauck’s plea was for an industrial code to govern industrial rela- 
tions and effective machinery to apply it—a Magna Charta of 
labor. Father Ryan said that labor wanted a change of status 
and a bona fide participation in the management of the industries 
to which the workers gave their lives. 

At the very hour at which these views were being expressed 
the Philadelphia press was full of the local Board of 
Trade’s “ open shop ” campaign. Father Ryan warned his heare:s 
that the prospects for industrial peace would go a-glimmeri:g 
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in all profit-sharing schemes. 
» on the money invested, paid once only. Profits should be shared, 
S he argued, among actual participants in the industry from the 
president of the company to the lowest employe, but not to share- 
' holders who do not perform some service beyond that of supply- 


| ing the capital. 


| upholstery masquerading as “all wool” new goods. 
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if the open shop advocates persisted in their efforts, which he 
declared were, in reality, but thinly disguised efforts to crush the 
workmen’s unions. No shop committees or alleged management 
participation schemes, in his opinion, were sound and in the pub- 
lic interest, which did not allow for the existence and functioning, 
side by side with the new plans, of the trades union. 

Father Ryan was emphatic in the view that equity demanded 
that capital, technically speaking, be excluded from participation 
Its share was a reasonable return 


A Philadelphia paper box manufacturer, Mr. Henry H. Col- 
lins, Jr., spoke out of his own experience of the benefits of the 


| shorter working day (his plant runs on a 44-hour week schedule) 


to the worker and consumer. 


RS. FLORENCE KELLEY, to whom at the closing meet- 
M ing a rising tribute was paid in recognition of her twenty- 
one years service to women and girl wage-earners, in the capacity) 
of general secretary of the League, brought home to the conven- 
tion the public’s responsibility for the evils of the shoddy industry, 
which she described as one of the surviving examples of sweating 
in America. She demanded “ honest cloth” that would be what 
it purported to be, and not old carpets, discarded curtains or 
‘* Honest 
cloth,” she said, “ should be socially honest, free from the taint 
of child labor, from that of night work of wives and mothers 
whose husbands work in the same mills at wages so low that they 
cannot keep the women of the family in the home. Such moth- 
ers,” continued Mrs. Kelley, “ we found in the textile industries 
of Rhode Island and New Jersey in 1918, and in New Jersey 
again in 1920, toiling in their ill-kept homes by day to care for 
their children and working at night tending spinning frames and 
looms in the mills.” 

Unemployed anti-suffragists might help to “keep the woman 
in the home” by backing anti-night work legislation in the 36 
states and the District of Columbia in which women may still be 
worked after ten p. m. 

The situation in regard to the people and the packers was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, the well-informed president 
of the League’s District of Columbia branch and chairman of the 
Committee on Food Supply and Demand of the National League 
of Women Voters. She spoke of discouraged producers, with 
the farmers planning not to plant so much corn and to kill off 
the milch cows because of limited markets and the packers’ con- 
trol; of consumers discouraged in the face of high prices, which 
have shown signs of falling only within recent weeks, and of the 
dearth of good food on the tables of the poor. 

The only hope of escape from the monopolistic control of the 
packers’ combine, she declared, was in united support of pending 
Congressional legislation to regulate the packing industry. Noth- 
ing short of the most energetic efforts of the four farmers’ 
organizations enlisted in the fight, the American Federation of 
Labor, the League of Women Voters and the Consumers’ League 
can make headway against the vast political and economic influ- 
ence of the packing and alied industries which have so many ways 
of influencing public and legislative action. The pending bills 
have been emasculated of the federal licensing provision, Mrs. 
Costigan said, and were thereby weakened. The best bill, though 
not ideal, was the Gronna bill, the successor to the Kenyon- 
Kendrick-Anderson measure. 

Dr. S. W. Stratton, director of the federal bureau of standards, 
by lantern illustrations made a convincing demonstration of the 


Delegate to League of Nations 





VERY American 
heel who has 
met the dynamic little 
Frau Anna Wicksell 
of Sweden will rejoice 
that it is a woman of 
her mental attainment 
and poise who is sit- 
ting with the League 
of Nations conference, 
having been appointed 
alternate for an ab- 
sentee delegate. 

ForyearsFrau 





Wicksell has been a 
leading spirit in the 
Swedish suffrage or- 


ganization. With suff- 
rage gained there, she 
was one of the first to 
declare herself against 
a woman's party. “It 
is not good for women and men to be separated,” she said at 
the congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance in 
“ But it is important that women have such an organ- 











ANNA WIHICKSELL 


FRAU 


Geneva. 
ization as we are continuing in Sweden and as you in the United 
States have in your League of Women Voters, to supplement our 
work in parties and to stand for the legislation which is women’s 
special responsibility.” 

Her clear thinking, wise conclusions and simple, incisive way 
of stating them led to her being urged on every committee at the 
Geneva congress, and of all the women who sat up nights and 
conferred over every meal Frau Wicksell was the hardest worked. 
She was the chairman of the charter committee, which had the 
difficult task of presenting a program in harmony with the varied 
view points of enfranchised and unenfranchised women, women 
from advanced northern European countries and women from less 
independent southern European countries. And she did it, al- 
ways with calm, unruffled manner and dignified poise. 

She received one of the largest votes in the choice for the new 
board of the International Alliance and when the board met it 
elected her as one of the vice-presidents. 

That she will not be present at the London board meeting of the 
Alliance next week is regrettable, but that she will be helping to 
frame the program of the League of Nations is a matter for con- 
gratulation—the more so because she will make it easier for other 
women to follow her. 








practicability of determining standards of quality. The public 
and the honest manufacturer alike would profit by standardiza- 


tion of quality of all products. 


T was decided to support a federal “ honest cloth” bill along 
I the lines of the Rogers and Barkley bills, which follow the 
provisions of the British trades-mark act. The League regards 
neither bill as ideal, but as useful first steps toward ultimate pro- 
tection of the least competent purchaser from inferior products 
masquerading as first quality articles. 

The women in industry program of the Consumers’ League is 
well known to IVoman Citizen readers. To secure the minimum 
wage, the eight-hour day and freedom from night work, requires 
365 days a year organization and steady effort, based upon con- 
crete facts as to their industrial workability, accompanied, but 
not supplanted, by moral appeal. 

(Continued on page 713) 
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Cross Country with the Pro-League Independents 


OW that the League of Nations is in actual session, the fol- 

lowing article seems to be specially fitting. It is the story 

of the Pro-League Independents, who just before election traveled 

across the continent to place before the people of the country the 
non-partisan arguments for the League of Nations. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, one of the party, having but recently 
returned from this cross-country run, here tells of some of the 
experiences of that trip. It is in its way a minority report, the 
election itself having registered the majority report. As every 
true democracy should give a place to the will of its minorities, 
Mrs. Mead’s story of this tour is the valuable record. 

This is Mrs. Mead’s story: 

“ The nineteen-day trip from coast to coast of the Pro-League 
Independents was undertaken by certain Republicans, who were 
also idealists and not hide-bound to party, to dispel as far as pos- 
sible the gross misinformation which was confusing the minds of 
most voters regarding the League of Nations. 

“To vote this year for Governor Cox meant great political 
and financial sacrifice for some of the members. They did not 
desire to talk to Democrats and were glad to find a large share 
of the 65,000 persons whom they addressed in their 89 meetings 
were Republicans, the majority of whom were open-minded. 

“While campaigning against Senator Moses in New Hamp- 
shire, I was summoned by telegraph to join the little party which 
left New York ona special car, October 18. The most prominent 
members of this group of Republicans were Prof. Irving Fisher 
of Yale University, head of its Department of Economics and also 
of this newly-formed organization of Pro-League Independents, 
and Mr. Herbert Parsons, former Congressman and for twenty- 
five years an influential member of the Republican machine. 
Other members were Lieut. Col. Whittlesey, hero of the ‘ Lost 
Battalion’; Capt. Chamberlain, who toured the country last year 
with Ex-President Taft, speaking for the League of Nations; 
Capt. Gillin, son of a Republican Senator and himself a delegate 
to the Chicago convention, and Miss MaclIlvane, a round-the- 
world traveler and just returned from Europe. Secretary Baker 
was the only Democrat who started with us. He did not continue 
through the whole journey and in no instance did I hear him dis- 
cuss politics or mention the candidates. 


66 T Pittsburgh, at our first meeting, although a local 

A paper had refused to publish a paid advertisement of the 
meeting, 1,000 fine business men gathered at noon in a theatre. 
When at the close Prof. Fisher asked all who had considered 
themselves Republicans or Independents to raise their hands, 
about three-fourths of the audience responded. Then asking how 
manv of these would vote for Cox, about three-fourths of the 
latter rose to their feet. This was the usual proportion in subse- 
quent meetings where the question was regularly put. 

“In Cleveland, Louisville, Indianapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Salt Lake and other Utah cities, in Reno and Los Angeles the 
audiences were friendly and enthusiastic. 

“In Denver, though there were large meetings, a hostile press 
sneered at the ‘Golden Special’ which its imagination pictured 
as a train, not a car, and as accompanied by ‘ maids and butlers.’ 
In San Francisco, although all halls had been engaged and held 
to prevent our use of them, meetings were held at Berkeley and 
Palo Alto, in hotels, out doors and in a Civic Center. The forty- 
eight questions up for referendum which the voters were con- 
sidering as to local issues naturally absorbed chief attention of 
the people and Senator Johnson and the Japanese issue dom- 
inated all other interests. 

“ After Utah, the party divided and Mr. Parsons, Col. Whittle- 


sey and Mrs. Schoonmaker, who joined them coming from Ney 
York, held meetings in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. -\mong 
the points pressed by the speakers in all groups were the follow- 
ing: that the unofficial Republicans, such as Root, Hughes, Tait, 
etc., would not have after the election an influence equal to the 
long list of ‘bitter enders’ who would be in office and could j 
block Harding’s efforts if he chose to recall his words that what ff 
he wanted was ‘rejection, not clarification.’ Moreover, ‘hat a 
separate treaty with Germany would involve either the inf: mou 
breaking of our treaty with Prussia in i828 or the humi ating 
surrender of over a billion dollars’ worth of German pr: pert 
which ratification of the Versailles treaty would enable 1s t 
retain and would also enable us to provide damages for those 
injured by U-boat warfare.” 
oe attention was given to showing how the ki (oi 
treaty that could be made depended on the kind of orl 
that we were to live in and that the League in the nature of « iings 
had to be bound up with the treaty unless France were t: take 
the left bank of the Rhine and unless plain conquest insted of 
mandates were to throw the world back into the pre-war an: «chi 
relations of the nations. Prof. Fisher admitted that Artic e X, 
to which no one suggested amendments during the three months 
when the public had it under consideration, had now beco: 'e s 
distorted in the eves of the public that it might have to be di 
carded. But he said this simply meant a prevention of con juest 
and was the exact principle of the Monroe doctrine appli 
the world. To omit Article X would make war much nore 
likely and would require the assent of all signatories were it 
omitted from the Covenant. 

“Mrs. Emmons Blaine, daughter of James G. Blaine, who wit! 
Mrs. Catt and Miss Mabel Choate, have been ardent suppc: ters 
of the Pro-League Independents, joined the party for a night and 
spoke in Colorado. On the return of the party through Chi 
she invited certain leading Chicago gentlemen to confer with |’rof 
Fisher’s party. On reaching New York a luncheon conference 
was held at the Commodore hotel, at which a committee was ap-' 


pointed, of which Prof. Fisher is chairman. This committee is 


to arrange for cooperation with the many Pro-League Republicans 


who voted for Harding and with all organizations that suppot 
entrance of our country into the League. Defeat does not mean 
that the trip was a failure. It was part of the extensive campuigi 
which must be continued to clarify the ideas of voters, not one in 
fifty of whom has attained the international mind or even read 
the Covenant. Now that party passions are cooling, believers in 
the League of all parties have a stupendous task to create a com 
pelling public opinion before March 4.” 9 Lucta Ames M1 
Thanksgiving Morning 
By Yetta Kay StToppAarp 
T is Thanksgiving morning, silvery clear, 
With the first nipping sharpness of winter here. 
Stripped are the oaks, the elms, the birches, 
\nd shivering in the ripping breeze 
The pokeberry bushes and cherry trees 
Are awaiting with quivering dread a freeze. 
And yet there is gladness everywhere. 
Even the grim ash, gaunt and bare, 
Nodding and beckoning in the Square, 
Knows there is some good news on the air. 
A Thanksgiving song in our hearts’ hearts singing— 
A message, a promise, the whole world ’tis bringing, 
With the Thanksgiving cheeriness flinging out, ringing, 
From the sweet jingling, joy-mingling bells of the churches 
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Half Hours With Interesting Women 


The Women’s Monroe Doctrine 

oN] ORTH and South America can be brought into better and 

more harmonious relationships through their women ”’ is 
the belief of Dr. Brunhilda Wien, doctor of philosophy and 
member of the faculty of the University of Buenos Ayres, who 
is one of the ardent workers preparing for the All-America 
conference in Buenos Ayres next year, which Mrs. Catt has 
promised to attend. 
“\Vomen in politics can make a valuable contribution to the 
aith and trust in one another, which with frequent meet- 


good 
ings vill bring us into closer harmony,” says Dr. Wien. “ The 
majoity of the women of the Argentine desire suffrage. ‘Ten 
thou-ind of them have signed a petition to Parliament asking 
for « woman suffrage bill. We have been carrying on a big 
propaganda campaign for the success of our municipal suffrage 
bill, «hich is intended as the first step toward needed reforms 
not ouly in suffrage but in changing our civil code to give wives 
contol of their own property and mothers equal guardianship 
over heir own children. The question of economic equality, too, 
is b-coming increasingly important in the Argentine. Many 
wol are now employed in shops and factories, a large number 
as texchers in the schools and others in the professions. 

ur women are realizing the need for further organization 
and ve are forming suffrage committees in the rural communi 
ties well as in the cities. We have frequent meetings with 
mo\ ng pictures and concerts to help attract the public. At the 
spring elections the women distributed literature on the streets, 
two women ran as candidates and women acted as watchers at the 
poll o places.” 


fie women of the Argentine have been active in pressing tor 
equal suffrage legislation. Dr. Araya introduced a bill in the 
National Chamber of Deputies to give every woman at 21 


of age the same right to vote that a man obtains at 18 years 


years 


Mario Gravo is the author of the municipal suffrage bill. .\ ues 
tra Causa is the paper which has been pushing the woman suf 
frage campaign and now the suffrage publication is supplemented 
by (’na Fuersa, which the Working Women’s Federation in the 


province of De Corrientes is issuing fortnightly. 
LA. 


A coming 


changing laws which discriminate against women, either as prop 


\merican countries women 
to 


through the South 


interested in securing the right vote and in 


erty holders, as guardians of their children, or in economic and 


industrial affairs. 

In Brazil the first woman inspector of schools has been ap 
pointed at Rio de Janeiro, a fact which in some measure compen 
sates for the rejection by the Brazilian Senate of a bill giving 
women suffrage on the same terms as men. M. Justo Chermont, 
who was responsible for the introduction of this bill, is a con- 
vinced woman suffragist. He is also very anxious that Brazilian 
women should enter political life in order to encourage the men 
of the country to a more energetic interest in its destinies, and 
in a note attached to the bill he deplored the lack of public spirit 
anl the indifference of the voting population. 

Che Centro Feminista Paraguayo has been organized with both 
men and women members in Paraguay, and in Uruguay, a dep 
uty, Alfeo Brum, brother of the President, Dr. Baltasar Brum, 
has introduced a municipal woman suffrage bill. It is supported 
not only by most of the women’s organizations, but by many 
in'‘luential men. 
National Council of Women. 
conditions for the women who work in the large stores, and has 


It is endorsed by the Board of Directors of the 
The board is also seeking improved 


petitioned their employers to allow them to use the elevators. 


It is time for the women of North America to respond to the 
appeal for leadership which comes from the women of South 


America. 


To Unite the Women of All Parties 

HE way in which forward-looking women are supporting 
such ideals as the League of Women Voters puts forth, is 
indicated by the speeches of the heads of other national women’s 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president of 


eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, who co-operated in the legis 


organizations. the Gen 


lative conference of the National League of Women Voters calle: 
last week in Washington to unite on a program which might 


be supported by several of the women’s organizations, say- 


‘Some of us are Democrats and some Republicans. But we 


all want clean living, clean thinking, clean administration, clean 


politics. We shall have to function.politically through our part 


athliations. But things that unite us are stronger and deepe 
than the things that separate us lo unite the women of 
parties and all ways of thinking in common patriotic purpose 
this is our function. 

‘Let us concentrate our efforts on the major matters é 
vote may become the very sword of the spirit if we so use 
It may mean a finer city and country—or it may mean o1 
added number of voters. his is for us to determine \me 
ican citizenship is ours. We must know its meaning. W< 


familiarize ourselves with the great ma governme 
federal, state and local. We ust not hesitate to look a ( 
ugly ways in which that machinery is sometimes used for s¢ 
and un-American purposes. But beyond « study mus t 
sense of duty in using the new powe1 

I think we are in danger of thinking of politi 
though they meant chiefly great nation ue D1 ( 
like charity, begins at home. Through our own investigatio 
we ought to know our ward or our count our tows 
is here near us that the wheels are set to turning—here DD 
officials and office holders pegin to eal hose con ( 
result in national well or ill being Phe bosses’ k 
They do not fix their eves only on the remote and the 
hey lay their wires and get their faithful adheren g 
hand. In national affairs we have to get our information throug] 
newspapers and other agencies. Here, near by, we n 
We may really count. Begin politic influence rig 
home town.” MIARTORIE S 


Demanding the Substance 






(Continued fron pe 

The packers’ and “ honest products” campaigns bring an 
more etfcient and coordinated machine to the defenss¢ 
trenched interests. One who would measure the forces to be me 
should read J. A. Hobson's * Democracy After the War.” Soci 
vorkers, social reformers and public-spirited supperters ot il] 
good catlses “ have one lesson vel to leari that of efticie 
ganization, sufficient equipment and co-ordinated effort. In 
or these, essentials they are not apt pupils 

Co-ordinated effort, while an essential, will fail if sufficient 


equipment be lacking. In the tendency of all women’s organiza 


tions to give moral support to a woman in industry or to one for 
fair prices and honest values, there is likely to result a belief in 


the sufficiency of advocacy and affirmation. The weightier mat 
ters of sufficient equipment, to wit, the support of those special 
agencies best qualified to supply ammunition, is apt to be ove 
looked. It is well for soldiers to desire to shoot. But they must 
know what to shoot at and have the ammunition and equipment 
for effective fighting. Otherwise there is no victory or one that 


disappoint the victors and necessitates a new war. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
ABOUT IT ? 


Zz HIS week the Carrie Chapman Catt Citi- 
ship Course presents the last of three arti- 
cles from as many bureaus in the Department 
of Agriculture. ; ; 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates, described in 
the first article as endeavoring to give to every 
kitchen in the country accurate estimates of the 
amount of food production, has now announced 
that this year American farmers have broken 
production records in corn, tobacco, rice, sweet 
potatoes, and pears. Would the presiding genii 
of the kitchens have guessed that fact from the 
retail price? One reason why sweet potatoes 
seem a luxury even in the year of a bumper 
crop was advanced last week when the waste 
in storage was included in an article from the 
Bureau of Markets. There are certainly many 
other reasons, some as evident, others less 
known. 

What are you going to do about it? You now 
know the remedies suggested by the experts in 
the Department of Agriculture. You can help 
along by writing to your senators and repre- 
sentatives urging the passage, in this session of 
Congress, of legislation suggested by the De- 
partment. More than that you can get in touch 
with Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., for information con- 
cerning the remedies suggested by the Food 
Supply and Demand committee of the National 
League of Women Voters and the co-operation 
which you can give in one of the gravest prob- 
lems of our national life. 

Remember that your vote can 
kitchen. 


aid your 


ROTECTING the food supply of the nation 

is a cooperative job for the food officials 
of the Federal, State and Municipal Govern- 
ments and the housewives of America. At one 
time it was the sole job of the housewife. That 
was when she prepared in the home nearly all 
the food she served. With the evolution of 
. the food industry, more and more of the work 
in the preparation of food has been transferred 
from the home to the factory, and now the 
housewife cannot know just what goes into 
all the packages of the various kinds of foods 
she buys. 

It requires a chemist and a completely equipped 
chemical laboratory to analyze the foods and 
determine what substances enter into their com- 
position. It:requires food inspectors to inspect 
factories where the foods are prepared to see 
that they are put up under sanitary conditions 
and that proper processes of sterilization and 
suitable raw materials are used. Then the in- 
spectors must collect samples of the foods that 
are put on the market and gather legal evidence 
to check adulteration and misbranding. In 
order that the food officials, chemists and in- 
spectors may have sufficient authority, equip- 


ment, and funds to do this work, they must have 











Protecting the Food 
Supply 


How Women Can Aid the Food 
Officials to Check Adulteration 
and Misbranding 


By Fred B. Linton 


Assistant to the Chief of Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture 








the support of Congress, the State Legislatures, 
the Boards of Aldermen of cities, and of other 
Without the 
support of these authority giving, fund bestow- 


legislative and executive officers. 


ing, employee selecting officials, no effective work 
can be done in the control of the food supply 
of the nation. 

The woman in her new role as voter can do 
much by the exercise of the ballot to insure 
that a pure and wholesome food supply is avail- 
What she formerly did for her 
family alone, she may now do for her city, her 


able for all. 
state, and her nation. In addition to what she 
can do as a voter, there is much that she can 
do in the home to assist the food official in 
checking the adulteration and the misbranding 
of foods. 


HE food industry today is on a higher 

plane than ever before. There is less 
adulteration and misbranding of foods than of 
any other class of merchandise. Most men en- 
gaged in the food business endeavor to put ont 
a good product. It is good business to do so. A 
permanent, prosperous business cannot be built 
While this is 


true of the bulk of the food on the market there 


on sophistication and falsehood. 


are always a few dishonest men who hope to 
reap a quick and illegitimate profit by putting 
on the market foods that are adulterated. Foods 
are perishable and it requires great skill and 
knowledge to prepare and handle them in such 
manner that they will not spoil or become 
accidentally contaminated with bacteria while in 
the channels of trade passing from the place of 
All men 
engaged in the food industrty do not have the 


production to the consuming centers. 


necessary skill and knowledge. 





It requires eternal vigilance on the 
both of the food official and of the housew 


reduce to the minimum the quantity of adul- 


part 


fe to 


terated food and to increase the quanti y of 


the pure and wholesome food. There must be 
imposed the penalties of the law for the man 
who deliberately or carelessly makes or sells 


impure food. In addition, there must be e:uca- 
tion and training for the man in the food busi- 
ness who through ignorance of proper me hods 
of handling food puts out a contaminated pro- 


duct. 


Clean Up the Food Shops 
The food officials of many states are giving 
attention to the sanitary condition of country 
and city grocery stores. The country store is 
both a collecting and distributing agency of 


foods. It sells foods of mary kinds to the 


} 


farmers and at the same time buys from them 
for shipment to the city, butter, eggs, fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, and other products of the 
farm. If the shelves and counters are laden 
with dust, if cobwebs hang in every nook and 
corner, if flies, bugs and vermin inhabit the 
place, the food products are certain to be more 
likely to 


dangerous to health. The reports from various 


or less contaminated and become 
state officials indicate that many stores have 
been found in the past to be in such a condi- 
tion. 

A clean, light, well ventilated store attracts 
customers, and the progressive merchant needs 
no other incentive to keep his floor, shelves, and 
counter spotlessly clean, which includes screen- 
ing from flies and the elimination of all other 
insects. Some storekeepers, however, seem to 
require prodding from food and health officials 
to induce them to maintain that degree of 
cleanliness which will insure that the food they 
handle will be free from contamination. Some 
of the states have very effective sanitary laws 
which require frequent inspection of all estab- 
lishments where foodstuffs are put up, manu- 
Other states depend 


upon the general provisions of pure food laws 


factured, or kept for sale. 


which require that foods shall be free from 
contamination. A few of the states lack either 
a law that will reach the unclean store nuisance, 
or means for enforcing the law. 

State food and health officials have used vari- 
ous means to control effectively the sanitary 


condition of places where foodstuffs are sold. 


Ss 


One of the most effective means that has be 


———s 
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employed is that of securing the cooperation of 
women’s clubs and civic organizations. When 
a delegation of women customers calls upon a 
merchant and suggests that he clean up, he is 
compelled to put his store in good condition 
and to keep it so. When the grocerymen in a 
town find that a large portion of the house- 
keepers are buying only from the cleanest stores, 
there arises a wholesome form of competition. 


A food inspector can, under even the best con- 
‘ditions, inspect a store but a few times during 


the year, because of the number he has to visit. 


| The customers come every day, however, -and 
t when they act as unofficial sanitary inspectors, 
h the merchant with the unclean store cannot es- 
Fcape detection and punishment in loss of trade. 


Competition in cleanliness has been secured 
in one state by means of colored placards which 
the inspector gives the merchants who keep 
their stores in a sanitary condition. A store in 
excelle::: condition gets a large white placard, 
one in fine condition gets a blue placard, and one 
in good condition gets a red card; the store 
that falls below the latter grading gets no card. 
The proprietors are permitted to keep the pla- 
cards posted in a conspicuous place as long as 


I the store is kept in the condition represented. 


There is keen competition among the merchants 
to get and keep the best placards. The buying 
public knows what the different colored pla- 
cards signify and is particularly partial to the 
white placard stores. Other states have adopted 
a score card system similar to that used in 
grading dairies. The inspector scores each store 
where foodstuffs are sold according to certain 
points indicated on an inspection card. The 
scores are made public through the local press 
or by means of bulletins or circulars. 

The sanitary condition of stores is subject 
to state or local control. The Federal Food 
and Drugs Act has no jurisdiction over such 
matters, except as to food and drugs sold in 
the District of Columbia, territories, and insular 
possessions, which are under the direct control 
of the Federal Government. However, if food 
becomes contaminated in an insanitary store 
or in any other manner and is afterward shipped 
into interstate commerce, the party responsible 
for the shipment may be prosecuted under the 
Federal law, and the contaminated food may 
be seized. 


Read Labels Critically 


“Read the labels on all food packages,” is 
the advice of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Chief of the 
Burcau of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, who is charged with the en- 
forcement of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 
That Act provides that the quantity of food in 
each package shall be stated on the label, and 
if 2 cheaper material is substituted for one of 
the usual ingredients of the food, a statement 
that the substitution has been made must be 
placed on the label. 

By critically reading the labels on food pack- 


ages the careful buyer can learn before making 
a purchase exactly how much food is in a pack- 
age. It not infrequently happens that of two 
packages of the same size one will contain from 
ten to fifty per cent more food than the other. 
The buyer who looks only at the size of the pack- 
age, and not at the statement of the quality of 
the contents, will often be handed the package 
with the smaller quantity, and will pay for it the 
same price for which the package containing 
This is 
particularly true in packages of spices, condi- 
and similar food 


the larger amount could be bought. 


ments, flavoring extracts, 
which brings a relative high price in proportion 
to the quantity, but it may occur in any foods 


put up in packages. 


Correct Weight 


In the great majority of packages the weight 
is correctly stated on the label, for to misstate 
it subjects the party responsible to the penal- 
ties of the law. However, the law does not re- 
quire that any specific amount shall be put in 
a package. A manufacturer may use a pack- 
age large enough to hold a pound, but put in 
the package only twelve ounces with a state- 
ment as inconspicuous as he dare that it con- 
tains twelve ounces. Many housewives buy such 
packages under the impression that they con- 
tain a pound without ever looking closely at the 
label to see the weight stated thereon. 

This practice of short filling and then making 
a statement of the correct weight in order tu 
take advantage of the large number of buyers 
who never read labels carefully, results not only 
in defrauding the consumers but in unfair com- 
petition. The honest manufacturer who gives 
full weight and correctly states the quantity is 
put at a disadvantage when purchasers will 
accept from his competitors a much less quantity 
at the same price. The food official can require 
the facts to be stated upon the label, but the 
purpose of the law to protect the consumer and 
promote fair trading is defeated if consimers 
fail to read the labels. 

When cottonseed oil is substituted for part 
of the olive oil in a salad oil, the substitution 
must be stated on the label, but usually the 
manufacturer is very modest about stating it. 
The words “Olive Oil” or “Salad Oil” are 
likely to be very conspicuous, while careful read- 
ing will be necessary to find a statement re- 
garding cottonseed oil. Cottonseed oil is an 
excellent, palatable oil, but it usually brings a 
much lower price than olive oil, and no house- 
wife should buy it in these days of high costs at 
the price of olive oil. 

Careful reading of labels will save many a 
penny, will enable the buyer to get more nearly 
what is wanted, will aid the food officials in 
the enforcement of pure food laws, and will 
encourage fair trading. 

Canning compounds sold under various trade 
names for use in home canning are often harm- 
ful to health and should never be used by house- 


wives. These preparations, which are usually 
in powdered form and contain salicylic acid or 
boric acid, are unnecessary since fruits and 
vegetables can be kept for long periods in per- 
fect condition without any chemical preserva- 
tives whatever if proper methods of canning are 
followed. 

The Federal Food and Drugs Act prohibits 
the use of harmful preservatives in foods which 
come within its jurisdiction. The food laws 
of nearly every state in the Union forbid the 
sale within the state of foods which have been 
preserved with harmful substances. Although 
neither the Federal nor state laws apply to foods 
canned in the home and consumed there, it 
would seem that the housewife would not 
knowingly use, in the foods she preserves for 
her family, substances that are prohibited by 
law in foods for sale because the substances 
are injurious to health. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued 
bulletins that give specific directions for the 
canning and preserving of fruits and vegetables 
without the use of preserving powders or can- 
ning compounds. These bulletins may be ob- 


tained without cost application to the 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


upon 


“ Egg Substitutes ” Are Spurious 

The so-called egg substitutes which under 
various trade names are being sold to house- 
wives will in no sense take the place of eggs 
in baking or cooking. The specialists of the 
Bureau of Chemistry have analyzed and made 
baking tests with most of the preparations which 
are claimed by manufacturers to do the work 
of eggs. 

These preparations are sold usualiy in small 
packages containing from one to four ounces 
and priced at from ten to thirty-five cents a 
package. It is claimed that each package will 
take the place of from twelve to forty-eight 
eggs. 
of or do the work of even one dozen eggs, their 


If these preparations would take the place 


purchase would help to reduce the high cost of 
living, but unfortunately for those who are mis- 
led by the alluring claims on the labels or in 
advertisements, they do not do the work of eggs 
in baking or cooking. 

The average price paid by the consumer for 
the so-called egg substitutes is approximately 
six cents an ounce or at the rate of about one 
dollar a pound. Since these products consist 
essentially of starch or a powdered cereal pro- 
duct such as wheat flour, sometimes artificially 
colored yellow to imitate the appearance of 
eggs, the consumer pays a price far in excess 
of their food value or intrinsic worth. 

Baking tests showed that cakes made with 
these so-called egg substitutes are inferior to 
cakes made with water in place of the substitute, 
otherwise using the same recipe, are not nearly 
so good as cakes made with milk, and in no 
measure are comparable with cakes made with 


eggs. There is no doubt, say the specialists, 
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On the Sixth— 


MCALPIN courtesy has set apart’ the 
entire sixth floor for unescorted 
woman guests. A hostess is in charge. 
Chaperones, shopping guides, ladies’ 
maids and nurse maids will be furnished 
upon request. On the sixth also are the 
hair-dressing parlor, manicure, children’s 
playground, with outdoor playroom, and 
the library. 


Women will find at the McAlpin an 
unusually desirable home. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor | 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, | 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St. 
New York | 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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THE BEST EVERYWHERE 























that most of these products do not really re- 
semble eggs, neither can they take the place of 
eggs in baking and cooking, and further they 
do not serve any purpose in baking and cooking 
which is not equally served by the ordinary pro- 
ducts daily used in the household. 

A distinction should be made by the con- 
sumer between dried egg preparations, dried egg 
powders and the like, which consist entirely or 
mainly of real eggs in powdered form, and the 
so-called egg substitutes which contain little or 
no egg in any form. Real egg powders, properly 


shell 


prepared, will answer most purposes o 
eggs in baking and cooking. 
Prosecutions are now pending in the Federal 


f 


courts against manufacturers of a number ¢ 
the so-called ege substitutes on the charge that 
the preparations are misbranded under the terms 
of the Food and Drugs Act. Inspectors have 
been instructed to watch interstate shipmeiits 
of such preparations and take appropriate action 
in cases where misbranding is found. The 
Federal Food and Drugs Act does not apply, 
however, to preparations made and sold wholly 


within the state. 


Enforcing the Food and Drugs Act 
Reports on more than 7,600 food and drug 


cases, including both criminal prosecutions and 


seizures terminated in the Federal courts, have 
been published in the form of Notices of Judg 
ment since the enactment of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. 

The violations of the act on which the court 
actions were based cover nearly every food 
product from alimentary paste to zwieback, 1n- 
cluding soft sardines from Maine, as well as 
spoiled salmon from Washington; frozen 
oranges from California, as well as sweated 
grapefruit from Porto Rico. Prosecutions on 
patent medicines range from so-called “ sure 
cures” for tuberculosis and influenza to candy 
cathartics and castor oil. In the beverage line, 
cider as well as champagne, grape juice as well 
as gin, water as well as wine, havé been called 
to the bar—of the Federal courts—to show cause 
why they should not be poured into the sewei 
and thus diverted from the alimentary canal. 

Contamination is one form of adulteration 
which covers a large number of violations, and 
is due principally to carelessness or lack of 
knowledge of proper methods for preparing, 
handling, shipping, and storing perishable foods, 
as is the case with milk having a high bacterial 
count; spoiled fish, rotten eggs, swelled canned 
eoods, decomposed tomato pulp, and putrid 
meat. 

The food specialists have done extensive ex- 
perimental work in developing methods for pre- 
paring and handling perishable foods, and in 
aiding manufacturers, shippers, and dealers to 
apply those methods in a practical way. The 
marked improvement in the methods of handling 
perishable foods during recent years has been 


due, in the opinion of the food officials, as much 
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to the experimental and educational work ag y 





the regulatory action under the Food and Dry 
Act. 







Substituting a cheaper article of food in whok 



















































B. 
or in part for a more expensive one js; year 
favorite form of adulteration which SOmefe wou 
instances relieves the pocketbook witho injury fe WO" 
to health, and leaves the purchaser none thee j 
wiser. In many instances of this rm of i = 
adulteration, however, the substituted in: redien = 
has less food value or nutritive materi] tha, won 
the genuine article. Such forms of tity to 1 
tion include the addition of ground pep shells 7 
to pepper, chicory to coffee, dilute a “3a 
to cider vinegar, distilled vinegar to ler orl cove 
sugar vinegar, glue to gelatine, and ificial je unti 
extract to vanilla flavor. The milk m: S ne suff 
the only visitor to the pump or hydrant. Added 

un 
water or excessive moisture has been fou Ty 
in oysters, fruit juices, canned goods egar. fe shir 
and grains, and even in dried apples as ll the 
in other food products with 

The cases in which it was charged it it < 
gredients harmful to health had been de! itel in t 
added to foods are few in number. The deral num 
Food and Drugs Act specifically pro! the fe side 
addition of such ingredients to food pr duets in | 
The use of harmful preservatives is um ssar cae 
stat 

and few manufacturers care to risk pre 1tior \ 
or injury to the reputation of their pr t | ious 
adding substances held to be harmful t altl ied 
These are only a few illustrations tl gt ag 

1 
be selected from a large number’ sho the oe 
forms of: adulteration and misbrandin hich & and 
the housewife and the food official t mac 
cooperative effort eliminate cha 

Improving the food supply of a-nati S Vot 

Cit 
man’s size job, but there is no one hetter « fied T 
to do it than a womat Now that woman 1s § mat 
armed with the ballot may ‘be expected that 
she will use this most potent instrumen In- V 
sure for the homes of our nation a whol! 
food supply M 

“ M 
M 
Public Health Nursing . 


@) “ME fa s on ( t.t estal h wt ‘ 
A MOVEMENT I ; M 
every county in Michigan departm 0 


es : M 
child hygiene and public health nursit \ M 
plan to this effect has heen announced th R 
State Board of Health \ccording the 
present plans, nurses sent to the various M 
ties will establish their headquarters in th \ 
schools. In one county, St. Joseph, the d art m 
ment has been practically completed oul N 
baby clinics have been founded \ 
M 
. 2 
Explanation 
N, recounting the defeat some womell M 
candidates at the November 2d election, the 
name of Mrs. Helen C. Statler of Michigan was \ 
given by the WoMAN CiTIzEN as having iled | 
of election to Congress. Mrs. Statler’s defeat J 
was in the primary and not at the general \ 
election. \ 
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W omen Elected to State | e islat res tion with the Legislative Council of Indiana 

£ u Women and was for three years its president 

QO you suppose in the hour of her most New JERSEY In the Council Mrs. White worked for the 
hopeful dreams nor this country Susan Mrs. Margaret B. Laird, Newark passage of the 1917 partial suffrage bill and 

p. Anthony could have imagined that in the Mrs. Jennie C. Van Ness, East Orange 1 . 
eer ; - ; : , S*: later during the legal fight in the courts in 

year of her one-hundredth birthday Connecticut New Yors 

~ - - ~~ 

4 _ _ ; 3 . ; ' which it was declared unconstitutional Mrs 

would lead the country in the number of Miss Marguerite L. Smith, New York City. : ; 

women in its legislature? White has been on the state and county Re- 
Tl ne t rve not to win honors,” CmLanema bl kers’ 1] 1 al | 
“They came Oo serve ) oO NOTTS, . jubiCcan speakers Hpureau an also townshi 
Sa gs aN SA Mrs. Lamar Looney, Hollis. — , ee sears 
ern the ate > > ~ ze : : : 
has bee 1c watchword o € women citize Mrs. Bessie McColgin. Rankin. chairman for the party. She is chairman of 
Ball over the country and so it is not to be cab “ie 
ft ¢ 5 OrEGON the legislative department of the General Fed- 
S wondered that in all the half century that : m0) 
a ; : ‘ : . S Kinne cersaiee rati ‘ % nhs ; er senta 
e woman ffrage has existed in Wyoming down Mrs. W. S. Kinney, Astoria. eration of Women’s Clubs and its representa 
B to 1918 when the last of the referendum suf- UTAH tive on the congressional committee organized 
Sirage states came in that only about sixty Mrs. Clesson S. Kinney, Salt Lake City. by the League of Women Voters 
) women have served in state legislatures. They Mrs. May B. Davis. 
B were ad out pretty thin those legislators, Mrs. Clero Clegg W ‘no’s Perf 
‘ » . , y r yi . . 
B coveril i wide expanse of western territory, VERMONT yoming - ertect Record 
} until in this, the first year of universal woman Edna L. Beard, Orange. — were elected superintendents of 
Pouffrage in the United States, women hav € Women Elected State Superintendents of education in all of Wyoming’s twenty 
bee ted to the legislatures for the first , ail 
heen ¢ ed t g Instruction one counties, writes Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard 
P time eastern states. | ; 

u . DAHO Ao | an _ lected c ler} 
Tw es 7 > : states Ne I p = : " ' : ; good Many women were eicctec county clerks, 
ry her New England states, New Hamy Miss Ethel E. Redfield, Lewiston. ; i ; 

shire 1 Vermont, have elected women to K county treasurers and clerks of courts 
' y y _ ANSAS 

their slatures and New Jersey, New York : sh : 

aes : te Miss Elizabeth Wooster. " 
with re-election of Miss Marguerite Smith, | 
; : -t 

Michig and Indiana complete the list of MoNnTANA 

states s side of the Mississippi with women Miss May Trumper. 

in their legislatures. With the unusually large NortH Dakota 

number in the western states the total is con- Miss Minnie Neilson. 

} sideral and should be an important factor Tesas 
in bringing success to the programmes of leg- Miss Annie Webb Blanton. 
islation which women are to push in every 

; 7 We : 
i thin ieee sale Florence Allen’s Victory 
ugh women ran for state offices of var- NCE “ay c ; 
Although women ran or & ite Oo LORENCE ALLEN, who was one of a 
ious sorts the only successful ones seem to be : lid , 
4 ; 3 : number of candidates for com “as 

superintendents oi public instruction, five of . or common plea 

these being reported. Many were successful judge in Cleveland, Ohio, and who received th 

in being elected to county and city offices. endorsement of the Democratic party won a 
The following table of women legislators great victory in spite of the Republican land- 

an omen superintendents of instruction 1s i : ws 

md oe I : slide. Miss Allen won the office and led the 

made up from the returns as given by the ; : 

field, polling 116,699 votes, more than 10,000 
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chairmen of the state Leagues of Women 


Voters and received up to date by the Woman 
Citizer 

The list will be added to as further infor- 
mation is received. 


Women Elected to State Legislatures 
e 


CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Anna L. Saylor, Berkeley. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Oroville. 
Miss .Esto B. Broughton, Modesto. 


»CONNECTICUT 
Mrs. Emily Brown, Naugatuck. 
Mrs. Lillian M. Frink, Canterbury. 
Mrs. Mary W. Hooker, Hartford. 


Mrs. W. A. Jewett, Tolland. 

Rey. Grace I. Edwards, New Hartford. 
[IDAHO 

Mrs. Bertha V. Irwin. 
INDIANA 

Mrs. Julia Nelson, Muncie. 
KANSAS 

Mrs. Minne L. Grinstead, Liberal. 


Miss Nellie Cline, Larned. 

Mrs. Minnie I. Minnich, Wellington. 

Mrs. Ida M. Walker, Norton. 
MICHIGAN 

Mrs. Eva Hamilton, Grand Rapids. 
MontTANA 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Hathaway, Helena. 

NEVADA 

Averill, Tonopah. 

New HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs. Mary Rolie Farnham, Boscawen. 


Miss Jessie Doe. 


«Miss. Ruth 


“elected ‘Attorney General, U. S. 


ahead of her nearest opponent. Concerning het 


election Miss Allen says, “I don't consider my 


election a personal triumph. Rather | consid- 


er it a victory for the suffrage movement and 


a vindication of the right of women to hold 


public office. I will do my utmost to justify 


the confidence which the voters have placed 
in me.” 

Other Ohio women who won out at the 
polls were Mrs. Abbie Nye Norton of Perry 
for probate judge of Lake county and Mary 


kK. Davy of Logan for prosecuting attorney of 


Hocking county. 


Indiana to the Front 
NDIANA is giving added proof every 


of being at the front with regard to recog- 


day 


nizing the work of its women. Two appoint- 
ments have recently been made which will be 


Miss Adah 


Bush, whose service to the suffrage cause has 


of ‘special interest to suffragists. 


been notable, has been named as secretary to 


the Governor, serving not as the Governor's 
private secretary but as the state appointee to 
that official position, 

Mrs. Edward Franklin White, another prom- 
inent suffrage worker, has been named. Deputy 
newly 


Mrs. 


White has-beeh connected since its organiza- 


Attorney General for Indiana’ by the 


Lesh. 























| Meet and more, women ap- 
| preciate the convenience of 
| transacting all their financial af- 
| fairs with the Columbia Trust 

Company. We are pleased to have 
| succeeded so well in our efforts to 





make women “feel at home’ 
with us. 
COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
| COMPANY | 
Avenue and 34th Street 


We Are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 


| Fifth 
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675 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 
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Goodby Meeting of a Great State Association 
By Julia M. Hinaman 


T the close of the last annual convention 

of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association held in Hartford, Monday and 
Tuesday, November 8 and 9, came the dissolu- 
tion of one of the oldest and largest women’s 
organizations of the state. The convention 
voted that the Suffrage Association should take 
the initiative toward the formation of a Con- 
necticut branch of the National League of 
Women Voters by appointing a preliminary 
organization committee, instructing this com- 
mittee to add to its members representative 
women from other organizations, and recom- 
mending that a general public meeting be called 
by December 15th, to form the Connecticut 
League of Women Voters. 

It was also voted that the Association, whose 
work is accomplished, should remain in exis- 
tence until the League of Women Voters is 
organized, in order to close up outstanding 
financial obligations, when it will automatically 
dissolve. The approximate date for this disso- 
lution was given as January 1. 

It is of course in the logical order of events 
that the association, which has seen its purpose 
accomplished after fifty years of untiring ef- 
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“Dear Santa: Please 
Make Mother Well” 


Christmas morning this year will dawn 
bleak and gray for thousands of little 
kiddies, whose oniy Santa Claus will be 
the stalking spectre of Tuberculosis, ex- 
acting his toll of 150,000 lives this year 
in our country alone. Can we—can you— 
reflect on our Christmas spirit with a 
sense of righteousnessif we have failed to 
include Christmas Seals with our gifts—? 








Each seal helps finance your national, state 
and local tuberculosis associations who 
are devoting all that science and human 
devotion have in them to combat this 
preventable and curable scourge. Buy and 
use all the Christmas Seals you can afford. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 





It is 
also true that a new organization of women, 
the League of Women Voters, will spring up 
to help women assume the responsibilities which 


fort, should now go out of existence. 


political enfranchisement has brought them, and 
that in this new organization will be united not 
only the women who have worked together for 
suffrage, but also those women who are in- 
terested in all sorts of social welfare move- 
ments. 

the women who voted last 


Tuesday to dissolve the suffrage association did 


Nevertheless, 


so with the feeling of regret with which one 
bids farewell to an old and tried and trusted 
friend. Nor was it only with a feeling of regret 
with which the women disbanded. The asso- 
ciation has grown to stand for a definite, almost 
tangible, symbol of the spirit, self sacrifice, and 
labor of the women who had, in the earlier 
years of the struggle, borne the brunt of the 
battle for the women of future generations. 

If there was any shadow on the rejoicing over 
victory, it was caused by the fact that the 
women who had so bravely formed the Asso- 
ciation back in 1869 could not be present to 


celebrate that victory. 


T was fifty-one years ago that a gathering 
of prominent men and women came to- 
gether in Hartford to organize the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association. Among them 
were Susan B. Anthony, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Harriet Rev. Na- 
thanial G. Burton, Rev. C. E. Stowe, Frances 
Ellen Burr, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin P. 
Parker, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Julia Ward 
Howe, and Mary A. Livermore. 
Last year at the fiftieth annual convention 
held in Bridgeport, the suffrage association, 
birthday, paid 


high honor to these founders of the associatfon 


Beecher Stowe, 


celebrating its semi-centennial 


and those who had valiantly carried on the work 
after them and celebrated the passage of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

This year, while it was not within the scope 
of the convention for which preparations had 
to be made in the short time succeeding elec- 
tion, to review the past history of the Associa- 
tion, the ratification of the Federal Amendment 
and the actual entrance of women into the 
political field were celebrated at the Suffrage 
Victory Dinner held at the Hartford Club on 
the evening of November 8. 

That the enfranchisement of women means 
that they now possess the implement with which 
they will fight for good government was the 
keynote theme of the speeches at the dinner. 

Especially did Miss Harriet May Mills, one 
of the prominent New York State Suffrage 
workers, emphasize this point in her talk on 
“what women are going to do with the vote.” 
Although Miss Mills “went down to glorious 
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defeat” as candidate for the office of the se 
retary of state in New York, she declared hg, 
She 
to the heavy responsibility resting upon 


self to be a “free lance” voter. referr 





Wome 






to use their votes for good governmeni and ¢J 
clared that women will stand for the best Print 
ciples regardless of party, adding that “ 10 pary 
on earth will ever own me.” “ Women nust i 
educated in the machinery of governme it,” saij 
Miss Mills, “for every one knows ‘hat oyf 
present machinery is entirely mediaeval, wih 
superfluous committees and offices.” 

RS. HARRIET TAYLOR UP10N, cf 

Warren, Ohio, vice-chairman of the Nip 
tional Republican Executive Committe: and 
veteran suffrage worker, was the othe prone 
inent speaker of the evening. Mrs. Ipton 
humorous account of the final ratific: ion of | 
the suffrage amendment in Tennessec where 
she had been a representative of the © ationd | 
Republican Party, entirely captivated hr aud 
ience. Mrs. Upton explained that she ad af 
cepted her position in the Republican pa: ty onl} 
on the understanding that her party should def 
liver the thirty-sixth state necessary fo™ ratif 
cation. She urged women to get into the partie 
and “clean house” from the inside, for “ if yo 
are non-partisan you are like the man w!oo tries 
to clean his house by standing in front and 
waving his broom at it.” The Leacue off 
Women Voters received Mrs. Upton’s com- 
mendation as she emphasized the importance of 
the background of suffrage work for the work 
of the new women voters. 

Women candidates, both successful aid un 


successful, were seated at the speakers’ tabl 


and were called upon to speak briefly. Mis 
Emily Brown, Naugatuck, newly elected Re 
publican representative to the Legislature, lik 


the orchestra and 


ened the Legislature to 
expressed the hope that she might play her part 
as one of the members of the orchestra not a 
a phonograph with complete records furnished 
by some one else, and that men and women 
working together might be a new creative forct 
in the state. 

Mrs. Hiram Percy Maxim and Mrs. Fannie 
Dixon Welch, two defeated candidates for 
Democratic offices spoke briefly on 
felt to run for office” and both declared the 
experience had been invaluable. 

The dinner was attended by a large number 
of ‘representative citizens, men and women, Re- 
Miss Ludington pre 


“ how it 


publicans and Democrats. 
sided. 

The Monday afternoon session of the cot 
vention was taken up by routine business and 
the reports of county chairmen and of standing 
committees. 

Particularly interesting were the repor‘s of 
the Citizenship Committee and of the executive 
secretary, Mrs. Ruth McIntire Dadourian, who 
gave the history of the year, particularly 1 
viewing the work of the special session, includ- 
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ing the visit of the forty-seven women from as 
many states during emergency week, and the 
final ratification of the amendment which made 
Connecticut the thirty-seventh state in line. 
The Tuesday morning session of the conven- 
tion was given over to the discussion of “ Our 
Duty to the Future.” The principal address was 
made by Miss Ludington, who is chairman of 
the New the National 
League of Women Voters, as well as president 
Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- 


England region of 


of th 

tion. Miss Ludington explained first why there 
should be a league of women voters, pointing 
out that although the vote is won, the women 
movement is not completed, that women will 
enter political life as women, with a definite 
responsibility to meet and a definite contribution 


to mike in addition to the larger field of in- 
which women share in common with 
“Tf it is true,” continued Miss Luding- 
ton, ‘that women have a special contribution to 
and have not yet an equal influence with 
men in public life they must remain organized 
The outcome of this is the 
woman’s organizations within the political 
es, and the League of Women Voters, out- 


in some form! 


part 


side the parties.” 


66° TS HE next question is, ‘what is the 

League of Women Voters?’ Of 
course, first of all we have in our minds the 
thing we partisanship. The League of 
Women Voters is not a partisan organization, 
t is not an attempt to keep women out of the 
political parties. It is an effort to keep women 
voters alert to the possibilities of holding poli- 
ticians to a stand upon national or local issues 
Left alone 


call 


as they come before the electorate. 
to the political parties, women voters must rely 
upon party literature and the partisan press. 
“The League of Women Voters is a nation- 
non-partisan organization composed of 
It is already 


wide, 
affiliated leagues from each state. 
organized in forty-two states. It has two pur- 
poses, to work for citizenship and for the pas- 
sage and enforcement of improved legislation, 
especially in the interest of women, children 
It has a program of work both 
federal and state. The policy of the League is 


non-partisan, its membership is multi-partisan. 


and the home. 


“The parties are means of formulating public 
purposes and establishing goals, but the parties 
were organized and developed and have been 
controlled by men and they are, perhaps of all 
our institutions, more exclusively, of a man’s 
point of view. That is not saying that men 
have not formulated and worked for great pur- 
poses which were human purposes. All that I 
need say is that they have not contained always 
the expression of the woman’s principle and 
particular point of view. 

“Tt is true that the woman movement is not 
I have not begun to touch on why it is 
not over. Let us say that we agree that some- 
how or other the woman movement must find 


over, 


some future organized form of expression. I 
believe that one of them is going to be the work 
of women within the political party. There is 
a need for some organization that can be or- 
ganized for specific purposes, but the National 
League of Women Voters will not attempt to 
supplement what the existing organizations are 
doing. The League of Women Voters takes 


the woman simply as a woman voter. 


66 HE League is not a democratic organi- 

zation, as we have been hearing pretty 
generally, and it is not a republican organiza- 
tion, as it has been rumored. How the 
League supplement the work of the parties? In 


the first place it can bring the concerted pressure 


can 


of the woman vote at times when it is needed 


certain legislation which women 
fulfflment of the program of 
The knowledge that women 


have an 


to promote 
want for the 
women’s needs. 


voters want certain legislation will 
effect. 

“The League of Women Voters can form a 
common meeting ground. We can develop a 


definite and certain woman’s program, which 
already the National League of Women Voters 
has done. It can supply a non-partisan infor- 
mation service. That is a very difficult thing 
to do, because if you get your information ser- 
vice too non-partisan you get it colorless, so 
that it really means nothing. It can keep the 
sense of solidarity for women. I want to end 
on that note, because that note is the principal 
reason for the League’s existence.” 

As a result of the discussion which followed 
Miss Ludington’s address, the votes, which were 
recorded in the first paragraphs were taken. 

Mrs. Upton assisted with the raising of funds 
to carry the association through to the first of 
January. The final event of the convention was 
an auction, with Miss Julia Hinaman as auc- 


tioneer, of all kinds of suffrage novelties. 


Successful Campaign 

HE campaign which Viscountess Rhondda 

is conducting that she might be allowed 
to take her seat in the House of Lords seems 
to be coming to a successful end. This fore- 
most business woman of Great Britain who 
heads powerful corporations has received re- 
assurances of support from many peers for 
her petition to the King. 

The Viscountess holds that peeresses in their 
own right are hereditary members of the House 
of Lords, and as such, should be able to take 
their seats the same as the peer in the Upper 
House. In discussing her petition Viscountess 
Rhondda said: 

“It is more than ever necessary nowadays, 
when so many women are breadwinners and 
wage-earners in all professions and in busi- 
ness, when so many are actual leaders in the 
professions and business, with hundreds of men 
and women in their employ, that they should 
have a share in running the country.” 
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DO YOUR | 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
AT YOUR POST OFFICE 


The best and the easiest 
way to complete your 
Christmas list is to as- 
sign gifts that are within 
your means and yet will 
give long measure of 
pleasure. 


Everyone wants— 
Everyone should have 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS 
SECURITIES 


Prices in December 


Thrift Stamps at twenty-five 


cents 
$5 Government Savings Stamps 
for $4.23 
$100 Treasury Savings Certificates 
for $84.60 


$1000 Treasury Savings Certificates 
for $846.00 


ASK YOUR POSTMASTER 


Government Loan Organization 


120 Broadway New York 
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FALL BOOK REVIEW 


ISSUE 


OF 


DECEMBER 4 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinies, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 


Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


Full 


Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 















Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Waiting Lists In All Classes 
Register Now for the Summer and Winter 

EW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 

AND APPLIED ART 

FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Many expansions 
Architecture, Interior Decoration, Costume, 
Stage and Industrial Design, Illustration, etc. 
Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 


1921 











As a delightful means toward individual 
cultivation and a finer social understanding 
‘Two lectures on contemporary movements in 
two great popular arts: 


The New Poetry 
The New Theatre 


and the public in relation to them. And 
lectures on Armenian and Spanish-American 
Poetry. Also, on hehalf of National UWnifi- 
cation, a lecture on America and Her Immi- 
grants, 


BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
6 Ellsworth Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Papazian has specialized in the field of 
poetry and in the art of reading it; and in 
the art of the theatre and has done modern 
experimental work in Community Dram- 
atics. On the important subject of immigra- 
tion, her practical knowledge of four of our 
foreign raeial groups gives point to her 
observations. 











Welfare Legislation 

N an editorial in the Omaha Bee of October 
29, 1920, appeared this sentence: “ Twenty- 
four republican and six democratic states have 
forbidden night work by women. In nine re- 
publican and six democratic states minimum 

wage laws have been passed.” 
In the interests of truth about working women, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary of the 
. 


National Consumers’ League, has called atten- 


tion of the Woman Citizen to the misstate- 
ment in the Bee and has asked for space to cor- 
rect it, “because the editorial is a sample of 
nation-wide (often friendly but careless) errors 
of fact about the industrial welfare legislation 
which is the common interest of your League 
(the League of Women Voters) and ours—the 
National Consumers’ League. These errors tend 
to soothe the women voters into thinking that 
cffort is now less necessary than in fact it is.” 

Here follows Mrs. Kelley’s statement of fact: 
“On October 29, under the heading ‘ Women’s 
Interest in Harding,’ the Bee states that twenty- 
four republican and six Democratic states have 
Unfor- 


tunately the total number of states which at 


forbidden night-work for women. 


present forbid night-work for women is twelve, 
Delaware, Indiana, 
New York, 
Utah, 


Connecticut, 
Nebraska, 
South 


as follows: 
Kansas, Massachusetts, 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, Carolina, 
Wisconsin. 

“This prohibition, moreover, has been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by a state court in 
Utah, though the case has not yet reached the 
United States Supreme Court and the decision 
is, therefore, not yet final. The prohibition ap- 
plies, however, only to certain occupations, while 
in five states night-work is restricted to eight 
hours and thus specifically legalized in some em- 
ployments. 

“In New York State the Court of Appeals, 
the highest court, held a night-work law for 
1907, and 


itself seven years later, in 1914, to uphold the 


women unconstitutional in reversed 
present measure. 

“ New Jersey, on the other hand, after having 
had a night-work law for women for ten years, 
from 1892 to 1902, repealed it and it has, there- 
fore, been legal ever since to require women 
in New Jersey textile mills to work ten hours 
at night on pain of dismissal. 

“As to the minimum wage laws, also, the 
statement of the Bee is unhappily too optimistic. 
For while fifteen states have, as stated, at one 
time or another enacted minimum wage laws, 
Nebraska repealed hers, leaving only fourteen 
in force. We are, however, confidently hoping 
that the coming legislature may, with the help 
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of the Omaha Bee, pass a new one, better than 


any yet enacted. In this good work we bespeak 


your hearty and powerful assistance.” 


Women in Industry 


WO recent reports are of special i: teres 
to women. One by the federal board for 
vocational education indicates that those who 
hold the belief that wage earning by mrried 
women is not an American problem ov -rlook 


the economic forces and the desire for pu. pose- 
ful activity which are driving married \ omen, 


as well as young girls, to gainful employn nt. 


Over 25 per cent of our working won :n jr 
1910 were married; 15.4 per cent were wi wed 
or divorced. Unquestionably a large p: °t of 
the remaining 60 per cent who were © ngle, 


shared family responsibilities. The num! -r of 


married women contributing to the fam in- 


come by their labor is increasing and the ; -riod 
of time which women spend in industry, vari- 
ously estimated from three to seven yews, is 
lengthening. 

In 23 


tered through 27 states, the federal bur¢ of 


miscellaneous factory industries scat- 
labor statistics found that in 1909 12.4 per cent 
of the women workers were married. ©; th 
women over 20 years of age more than one- 


Of American 


white women in the selected industries 9.” per 


fifth, 22.6 per cent, were married. 


cent were married. 
ie a survey of women in industry in Virginia, 
by 


the women’s bureau of the federal de- 
partment of labor, it is stated that in 148 estab- 
lishments in that state, employing 34,913 workers, 
The 


18,781, or 53.8 per cent of the total. It 


over one-half are women. number ts 


is eSti- 


there 


mated that are 226,000 wage-earning 
women in Virginia. 
In the plants investigated there is almost a 


total absence of any health or accident records. 
In 89 establishments, employing more than 8,000 
women, no proper equipment was found for 
the treatment of injuries or illness. 

A bottle of turpentine for remedies and old 
rags for bandages was in a plant where girls 
were running power machines and a “ colic 
cure,” to be indiscriminately used by the fore- 
man, should surely be replaced, says the report, 
by an up-to-date first-aid equipment in charge of 
some one who is trained to administer it. 

It is declared that poor working conditions 
and long hours are not the only things that 
these wage-working women have to contend 
with, but that “their responsibilities and their 
struggle to make two ends meet are an addi- 
tional strain on their vitality.” 

The investigators did not survey wages, but 
their report on home conditions of the women 
is an indictment of wages paid. 

L ACKAWANNA cotinty, Pennsylvania, 
women have been notified that they moy 


serve on all juries in the county courts. 
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. oe old and hackneyed contention of anti- 


that the women of South 


suffragists, 
Carolina are so peculiarly constituted that they 
would not exercise the privilege of the ballot 
if they had the opportunity was disproved when, 
Aiken, for ihe first 


cast their ballots in the munici- 


last Monday, the women of 


According to 


the managers of this election, more women than 
| men youd. A woman was the first elector to 
cast the ballot upon the opening of the polls, 
Sand a \.oman was the last to put a ticket into 


just before the polls closed. Likewise 


did wo..en serve officially as clerks, tellers and 
watch 
Just «s this contention was disproved, so like- 


answer given to 


wise vs a very satisfactory 
the qu: stion: “ Who will mind the baby when 
mother goes to vote?” The answer is—mother, 


of course. It was not an uncommon sight to 


see a other present herself at the polls with 


her baby in her arms. 


Sout: Carolina women have voted in bond 
elections in other parts of the state, but in the 
Aiken municipal election they voted for the 
first tme for candidates for public office. 

In ‘he result of this election there is sub 


stantiation of the old contention that woman’: 


place is in the home, however. The newly en 


franchised women of Aiken appeared to recog- 


nize this fact, and to consider the city in which 


they live their home. Figuratively speaking, 


they armed themselves with brooms and made 
a good beginning at cleaning up the town. The 


victory is conceded to be theirs, because in vot- 


ing they registered their will in favor of a 


cleaner civic government and a healthier, more 


moral atmosphere. 
with 


fact in connection 


— rcigeonnaetad ¥ 
the Aiken election 
women participated on the same basis as male 


Up to 


is that, although the 
citizens, their homes were not neglected. 


this time no husband has come forward with 
complaint that his dinner was not ready for him 
when he went home for it. The children were 
not noticed running about the streets uncared 
for. The world did not come to an end. 

“ This is the nicest election I have ever seen,” 
one of the old residents of the city—and inci- 
dentally a bitter opponent of woman suffrage 
was heard to remark. 

Here- 


been held in a 


There was occasion for this remark. 
Aiken have 


This one was not. 


tofore elections in 
back alley. A vacant store 
on one of the principal business streets in the 
heart of the town was utilized, the voting booths 
arranged inside the building. It would never do, 
as everybody agreed, to subject the newly en- 
franchised women to the necessity of trudging 
The 
no. feel that such a place was good enough 
fo» their wives, Con- 


they brought the election out into 


through a back alley to vote. men did 


daughters and sisters. 


sequently, 


South Carolina at the Polls 


the light of day and surrounded with respec- 


tability in compliment to the women—which, it 


may be remarked in passing, is but an evidence 
of the elevating influence of the woman vote. 
In times that have passed and gone there 


Aiken. But dis 
past \l- 


culmination 


have been election fights in 


order at the polls is a thing of the 


though Monday’s election was the 


of a warmly contested campaign, in which thers 


it Was con- 


were four candidates for mayor, 


ducted with perfect order. The several police- 


men detailed to maintain order might have bee 


given a holiday. Everybody was in the best of 


spirits, and everybody—except the candidat: 


who knew that the woman vote was going 


against him—accepted the new order that has 


come about with the best of grac« The men 


were just as chivalrous to the women as 


when, years ago before woman suffrage was 


thought very seriously about, they were wont 


to meet in places other than at the polls 


Aiken, S. C 


EULALIE SALLEY 


Progress for Swiss Women 
dire: esults of the 


(i of the rect re f coneres 
of the International Women Suffrage Al 
recognition of women’s 


lance in Geneva ts the 

right to occupy pulpits. No woman had ever 
preached in a Swiss church until Miss Maude 
Royden as the opening feature of the Interna 


tional congress occupied the pulpit of the Geneva 


cathedral. Other churches invited women in 


attendance at the congress to preach on_ the 


succeeding Sunday and now three cantonal gov 


ernments have officially recognized the right 


women as preachers and others are expected 


to act favorably in the near future 


Convention Dates 

PRIL 11th to 16th are the dates for the 
A annual 

Women 

Mrs. Mertice G. Li 


convention of the League of 


Voters, to held in Cleveland, Ohio 


ifter is general chairman 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work Reasonable Prices 
Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, 
see telephone directory 


TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30™ STREET - NEW YORK 


Catalogue sent upon request 
\ fALLI Oe 
Pe Silks deLuxe .& 
“Che Silks that inspire 
the Jashions 








“Onyx” gs Hosiery” 
At all leading stores 
Emery & Beers Company, [nc 


Sole Owners and Distributors~New 











ARTHUR (HEGNAY 
4 x French 
Cleaner -Dyer 
12/ Gast 57! "Sire el 
Plaza 7198 NYC llear. 
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The Best For Saale inewane 



















the convention. Assisting in making arrangt Eat Vases Moerse hantn 
, “y i rniturre s00Ks, ipping i 
ments for the coming of the delegates will he a hn. aki 
Miss Grace Maher, chairman of the state League Use Major’ s Cement 
of Women Voters, and Miss Belle Sherwin, r and leather, all three 
. DP a nds, 15e per bottle 
chairman of the Cleveland League. S AMt Wiemiees 
- ‘\ 
ENGLANDER Sold everywhere by fumiture 
dealers and department sfores 
DOUBLE- 
va CENGLANIER 
rrp Ys 
=P ANDO R 
FJ ant sl illustrated booklet Io 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York - Brooklyn - Chicago 
\ _f 











other shoe. 


‘Pediforme” 


REGISTERED 


hoes 


Give comfort, 
arch and narrow 


Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 West 36th St. 
New York City 


efficiency, with high 
found in any 


poise and 
heel fitting, not 


RETAIL STORES 
224 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Book Stall 


Some Books and Pamphlets You May Need in Your Work 


Course in Citizenship 


HE Arkansas League of Women Voters is 

fortunate in having the cooperation of 
the state university in arranging its course in 
citizenship. 

David Y. Thomas, Ph.D., professor of his- 
tory and political science, has prepared and the 
General Extension Division has issued a syllabus 
on studies in citizenship “prepared especially 
for the women of Arkansas.” 

This is such an excellent syllabus that with 
a few changes it might answer for women’s 
leagues in every state. One of its greatest 
assets is its application to the state. 

For example, the first lesson on “ This County 
of Ours” is divided into the people and the 
land. Naturally the sectional distribution of 
people and the tide of immigrants for Arkansas 
as are unlike the distribution of people and the 
immigrant problem of New England or of Ore- 
gon or of Ohio. As much of the efficiency of a 
League of Women Voters in any state depends 
upon its understanding of local conditions, any 
one of Dr. Thomas’s subdivisions of his main 
theme ought to be adapted to the state it is to 
serve. 

This is his general program made to cover 
twenty lessons: Part I. Our Government in 
Operation. 

Lesson I—This Country of Ours; Lesson II— 
Homes and Home Making; Lesson III—Health, 
Education, and Recreation; Lesson IV—Caring 
for the Unfortunate and the Wayward; Lesson 
V—Public Utilities; Lesson VI—Transporta- 
tion; Lesson VII—Industry and Trade; Lesson 
VIII—Labor ; IX—Public Finance; 
Lesson X—Unofficial Government. 

Part II. The Form of Our Government. 

Lesson I—The Rights and Duties of a Citizen; 
Lesson II—Municipal Government; Lesson III 
—County Government; Lesson IV—State Gov- 
ernment, the Legislature; Lesson V—State Gov- 
ernment, the Executive; Lesson VI—State Gov- 
ernment, the Courts; Lesson VII—National 
Government, Congress; Lesson VIII—National 
Government, the Executive and the Judiciary; 
Lesson IX—Parties and Elections; Lesson X— 
International Government. 

Also with some minor changes, Dr. Thomas’s 
bibliography might feed any group of civic stu- 
dents. Several of Dr. Thomas’s authoritative 
sources are those used by the WomAN CITIZEN 
in preparing its citizenship course: Guitteau, 


Lesson 


Preparing for Citizenship; Garner, Government 
United States; Forman and Shuler, 


Voter’s Manual. 


tu the 
Woman Among other indis- 
pensables to study in addition to state history 
and government, Dr. Thomas recommends 
“The leading state and county paper; a good 
weekly or monthly magazine; The Searchlight 
on Congress; National Municipal Review; the 
World Almanac; American Year Book and a 


new edition of an encyclopedia.” 


Connecticut’s Working Children 
R. ROBERT MORSE WOODBURY has 
prepared an intensive study of the work- 
ing children of 14-16 in Connecticut for the 
Children’s Bureau. 

This is a survey, “ The Industrial Instability 
of Child Workers.” Among the outstanding 
facts it relates are these: About one-third of 
the 20,010 children of Connecticut between the 
ages of 14 and 16, were granted employment 
certificates in the years 1911 and 1912. The 
actual figures were 7,147 of whom 4,000 were 
Of these 74.7% began work in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries. 

“Nearly 30 per cent of the children who 
commenced work between 14 years of age and 
14 years and 3 months remained in the first 


boys. 


position for more than a year and nine months, 
or practically until they were 16 years of age,” 
the survey finds. “On the other hand, over one- 
third left the position of first employment before 
the end of the three months of work, and nearly 
within the first The 
the textile industries 


one-sixth left month. 
children employed in 
showed the longest periods of first employment 
and the lowest percentages of changes in the 
early months. 

“ Measured by the number of positions in re- 
lation to the length of work history, the boys 
showed a somewhat larger proportion of un- 
steady workers than the girls, and a somewhat 
greater tendency to shift from one position to 
another. Children quitting work began new 
jobs immediately or in less than a week in ap- 
proximately 37 per cent of the cases. 

“The boy showed a somewhat higher rate of 
unemployment than the girls, 10.1 as contrasted 
with 7.9 in the first month, 5.9 as compared with 
4 in the sixth, and 2.4 as compared with 2 in the 
twenty-third month. 

“ Although unemployment among children is 
not so serious a problem from the point of view 


of family income as unemployment of the bread- 
winner, it has serious aspects in relation to the 
enforcement of the compulsory school law, and, 
what is of more importance, in regard to the 
formation of children’s industrial habits. 

“The evils attending long-continued unem. 
ployment among children lie in the greater dan- 
ger they run of establishing bad habits, and in 
sed to 


increase in some way the child’s preparati in for 


the utter waste of time which should be : 


adult life. Children not at work and _ ot in 


school are neither earning anything to ;ustify 
their withdrawal from school, nor are they get- 
ting any training either from school or from in- 
dustry. They may be half-heartedly searching 
for work, or they may be merely idle, atid ac- 
quiring a distaste for work as well as school. 
Childhood is regarded by the State as a period 
of training; periods of unemployment, when 
the child is neither at work nor at school, repre- 


sent so much of this training time wasted.” 


Uncle Sam and Your Laundry 


O you want to wash your own clothes? 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1099 on Home Laun- 
dering, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, tells you how. 

It tells you what kind of washing machine, 
tubs and clothes baskets to get. How to cold 
mangle and iron, what kind of soap and washing 
powders to use; how to blue and starch and 
remove stains. 

It even adds some advice on community 


laundries. 


Public Health for the World 


N interesting and readable review of public 
health work is put out by the Rockeieller 
Foundation. It is a Review for 1919 of Public 
Health and Medical Education in Many Lands. 
the fight against yellow fever, 
It gives 


It renews 
malaria, hookworm and tuberculosis. 
an account of the John Hopkins School of Hy- 
gicne and Public Health established in 1918 and 
ends with the post war situation in Europe and 
some idea of the international situation of pub- 
lic health. The pamphlet is brief, easy to under- 


stand and useful. 


Massachusetts Citizenship Primer 


The sixth edition of the Massachusetts 
Primer of Citizenship and Government has 
been issued, 1,200 copies going to the Siate 
3oard of University Extension for use in its 


course in Civics. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions? 


Here’s One for Three of Your Friends, and 


the Cost to You is Only FIVE DOLLARS 
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You know that the regular subscription price of the Woman Citizen is 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. But it has been an annual custom of ours to 
make a reduction each year in the subscription price, so that our regular readers 
could send the magazine to their friends as a convenient Christmas Gift. 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS we will send, to any THREE addresses you indicate, 
together with a Christmas card bearing your name as the giver, 


The Woman Citizen 


for a whole year—as lively, as newsy, as interesting a woman’s magazine as is 
published today. It is a weekly chronicle of nationaj affairs concerning 
woman’s progress and advancement, and is pledged to the cause of better 
citizenship and an intelligent use of the ballot on the part of the woman voter. 


Every Thinking Woman 
Should Read This Magazine 


in order to keep up with 
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Women in Industry 
Women in Business 
Women in Office 


Women in the Professions 
Women at Home 
Women at the Polls 
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In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS £articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 

Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
‘. Europe and America, etc., etc. 

















EDUCATION 


Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. ’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Ri SONS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


,ENCYCLOPA-DIA 
GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 






Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE, Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCH A NGE Send for price list giving amounts 


— _ allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 


pcs =*=== CUT—SIGN—MAIL TODAY *="*=*=:88 
Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
whatever on my part. ¢ 
Name 
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